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New Fiction of Unusual Character 


By ALICE DUER MILLER 


The Modern Obstacle 


It is lack of money, of course; the book is a brilliant novel and a study of sincere purpose. 


By “ZACK” 


The Roman Road 


Two novelettes and a short story, all of unusual distinction by a writer of very unusual gifts. 


By A. T. QUILLER-COUCH 


The Adventures of Harry Revel 


The New York Tribune compares it with «*'The Adventures of Harry Richmond.”’ 
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«‘As modern as to-morrow and as absorbing as to-day.’’—San Francisco Bulletin. 
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MARYLAND, Baltimore, 122 and 124 W. Franklin St. 


Y~¥DGEWORTH BOARDING and Day 
School for om. iia tae Siacaliaaeie 
Miss E. D. HUNTLEY, Principals. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY Law School. 


New features. Address the Dean. 
M. M. BIGELOW. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill 

RS. CHAPMAN and MISS JONES. 

BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
For circulars, address Miss C. 8. Jongs. 





TSS ANABLE’S Boarding and Day 
School for Girls. Established in 1848. Circular 
on application. 1850 Pine St., Philadelphia. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Andover. 


The Oldest Congregational Seminary, 


ANDOVER, 


Begins its 96th Year Sept. 16, 1903. 


For catalogue, map, and views, fully comspare of 
location, buildings, courses of study, lectureships, and 
special facilities, 
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Miss Baldwin’s 
School for Girls. 


Preparatory to Bryn Mawr Cellege. 
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The Subject of the Louisiana Purchase 1s on the Top. 
Make yourself conversant with it by reading 


The American Advance 


By EDMUND J. CARPENTER 


A study in Territorial Expansion, with a map showing the growth of the United States 


of America from the beginning to the present day. 


Svo. 


Price $2.50 net. 





A NATURE BOOK 


Walks in New England 


By CHARLES GOODRICH WHITING 


Illustrated, 8vo, $1.50 wet 


One of the most attractive and sumptuous nature books published this spring. 





If you want hints for your summer reading, write for suggestions to 


JOHN LANE 


67 Fifth Avenue 


Reciprocity 


Just Published. 





By Prof. J. LAURENCE LAUGHLIN 


of Chicago University, and 


H. PARKER WILLIS 


of Washington and Lee University. 


8vo, net $2.00 (Postage 18 cts. extra.) 
THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., New York 
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A New Book 
By WILLIAM J. LONG 


Wood Folk at School 


List price, 50c.; mailing price, boc. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers 


New York 


London 
Columbus 
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AT MR. GRANT. 
LIBERAL Whenever you need a book 
DISCOUNTS. address Mr. Grant. 


Before buying books write for quotations. 
ment of catalogues and special slips of books at reduced | 
prices sent for 10-cent stamp. 

P. B. GRANT, Books, 
23 W. 42D ST, . . ieee - WEW YORK | 
(Mention this advertisement and recetwe € discount.) 


| Importers of Ae Books ; 


F. W. CHRISTERN 


| (DYRSEN & PFEIFFER, Successors), 


429 Sth Ave , bet. 38th and 39th Sts., New York. 


Agents for the leading 
Paria publishers, Tauchnitz’s British authors. Teub- 
neur’s Greek and Latin Classics. Catalogue of Stock 
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A Settlement Study of the North and West Ends, 
Boston. By residents and Associates of the 
South End House. Edited by Robert A. Woods, 
eres of the House. 12mo, $1.50 net. Postpaid, 

1.04 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Publishers. 
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ATIONAL EDITION OF 
DANIEL WEBSTER’S WORKS 


Complete and authentic. 18 volumes. Send for parti 
| culars. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Bostox 


NEW YORK 


THE PERSONALITY 
OF EMERSON 


By F. B. SANBORN 


This volume contains Mr. Sanborn’s re- 
collections of Emerson with his account of 
Emerson’s individuality as viewed after a 
long and intimate acquaintance. It includes 
a portrait of Emerson etched by Sidney L. 
David 


done in Edinburgh in 1848, and fac-simi- 


Smith after the painting by Scott 
les of two letters. 
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NEW BOOKS FOR THE LEISURE HOUR 





The Latest Fiction 


New Out-Door Books 





LITTLE NOVELS 4y 
FAVORITE AUTHORS 


By Owen Wister 
PHILOSOPHY 4 


Cloth.” 18mo. go cts. 


By F. Marion Crawford 
MAN OVERBOARD! 
Ready Next Week, 


Others to follow are by Mrs, ATHER- 
TON and Mr. WINSTON CHURCHILL. 
Ready in Fune. 


PUBLISHED THIS WEEK 


The Kempton-Wace Letters 


A curious discussion of love through 
the story of .two men of opposite 
points of view. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 


the Guardianship of God 


is the new volume by FLORA ANNIE 
STEEL, who as a writer of stories of 
India has no superior in sympathetic 
insight or dramatic power. 

Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 


The People of the Whirlpool 


FROM THE EXPERIENCE BOOK 
OF A COMMUTER’S WIFE 
is a chatty, amusing comment by the 
° author of “ The Garden of a Com- 
muter’s Wife”? on the New Yorkers of 
to-day as Barbara sees them in the 
summer colony on the bluffs and in 
visits to the city. 
Second Edition. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50. 








ATHLETICS and OUT-DOOR SPORTS for WOMEN 


Each subject being separately treated by a special writer, with an introduction 
by Lucille Eaton Hill, Director of Physical Training in Wellesley 


College. 
Cloth, 12mo, with over 200 illustrations. $1.50 net. (Postage 20c. ) 


Seventeen articles on different forms of recreative exercise,—a book for the 
women of leisure who make golf, equestrianism and such sports their pastime; 
for students interested in basket-ball, rowing, tennis, etc.; and equally for the 
business woman who in town or country would keep up her physical health by 
training at home, gymnasium work, fencing, tramping, etc. 


NEW VOLUMES IN THE 


AMERICAN SPORTSMAN’S LIBRARY 


Uniform with “‘THE DEER FAMILY,’’ by 
Theodore Roosevelt and others. 


THE WATER-FOWL FAMILY 


By L. C. SANFORD, L. B. BISHOP and T. S. VAN DYKE. 
Frost, L. A. Fuertes and C. L. Bull. 


Just ready. Cloth, gilt, 12mo. 


BASS, PIKE, PERGH, and others 


By JAMES A. HENSHALL, M.D. Illustrated by Martin Justice and Charles F. W. 
Mielatz. Published this week. Cloth, $2.00 net. (Postage 15c.) 


THE BIG GAME FISHES OF THE UNITED STATES 


By CHARLES F. HOLDER. Illustrated by Charles F. W. Mielatz and others. 
Ready by June J. 


Send for a full descriptive circular of the Library, with particulars as to special terms 
to subscribers to the Library as a whole. 


4 NEW BOOK FOR BOYS BY EDWYN SANDYS 


TRAPPER “JIM” 


By the author of “ Upland Game-Birds,” etc. With many illustrations. 
Full of the things a boy delights in, hunting, fishing, camping, etc. 


Published this week. Cloth, 12mo. $1.50 net. (Postage, 13c.) 


Illustrated by A. B. 


$2.00 net. (Postage 15c.) 
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RAPHY, AND 
EDITED BY 
The Rev. T. K. CHEYNE, D.D. 


Oriel Professor of the Interpretation of 
Holy Scripture at Oxford University. 


COMPLETED TO-DAY WITH THE ISSUE OF VOL. IV 


Encyclopedia Biblica 


A CRITICAL DICTIONARY OF THE LITERARY, POLITICAL, 
AND RELIGIOUS HISTORY, OF THE ARCH OLOGY, GEOG- 
THE NATURAL HISTORY OF THE BIBLE 


Mr. JAMES BRYCE’S New Book 


STUDIES IN CONTEM- 
PORARY BIOGRAPHY 


Twenty sketches of eminent men of 
the 19th century, by the author of 
“The American Commonwealth,” etc. 


Cloth, 8vo, $3.00 net. (Postage17c. ) 


““As all except Lord Beaconsfield 
were known to Mr. Bryce personally, 
the result is something intimate, 
unique.”—. Y. Ev'g Telegram. 


A FIGHT FOR THE CITY 


AND 


J. SUTHERLAND BLACK, LL.D. 


Formerly Assistant Editor of 
the “ Encyclopadia Britannica,” 


Assisted by One Hundred Contributors in America, 
Great Britain, and Europe. 


In four volumes, quarto, Cloth, $20 net ; Half morocco, $30 net. 
Sold only by subscription. Write to the publishers for a full descriptive cir- 
cular, with terms of payment by “ special cash price ’’ or in instalments. 
“ There is nowhere accessible in the English language such a body of knowledge as 
this.”’—Christian Register. 





By ALFRED HODDER, Author of ‘‘The 
New Americans,’ etc. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 net. (Postage 10c.) 


Mr. JEROME’S splendid fight in that 
dramatic campaign, the New York 
municipal election of 1901, is described 
by an eye-witness and aid. 











On net books ordered from the publisher carriage is an extra charge; for sale by all dealers at net rates, 


Published 
by 








THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 








66 Fifth, Ave. 
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The Week. 


In spite of Postmaster-General Payne's 
ready assurance that thirty-five of the 
forty pages of Mr. Seymour W. Tulloch’s 
charges against the Post-Office Depart- 
ment are “hot air,’ the extracts pub- 
lished by the press on Monday afford ex- 
tremely interesting reading. Mr. Perry 
Heath is not the only political freeboot- 
er who figures in Mr. Tulloch’s charges. 
Senator Platt and his bonding company 
pass across the stage, but only for a 
moment. That famous breeding-place 
of great men, Muncie, Ind., furnishes the 
background for one scene, and ene of the 
leading actors, Mr. Oliver H. Smith. This 
gentleman, like his townsman, Mr. Neely 
of Cuban prison fame, was evidently a 
man of genius, for he was called upon 
to fill two positions at once, Both were 
laborers’ places, with $2 a day for “car- 
fare and additional expenses.” Evident- 
ly Mr. Smith was a high-class working- 
man like Mr. Edgar S. Maclay of the 
Brooklyn navy-yard. Then we have the 
familiar charwomen who figure in every 
spoilsman’s drama. Neither of them 
is to know of the existence of the oth- 
er, and neither is to do any work. A 
“complimentary” roll of those who like- 
wise draw pay and do nothing is a very 
stimulating episode, and may go far to 
explain why the Post-Office Department 
never can make both ends meet. But the 
dramatis persone of Mr. Tulloch’s set- 
ting of the interior of the Washington 
Post-Office do not end here. There is the 
familiar Porto Rican or Cuban postmas- 
ter, a highly civilizing and entertaining 
figure, but a trifle short in his accounts. 
In place of the usual populace there are 
travelling inspectors of military post- 
offices, almost all with grips marked 
Ohio or Indiana, drawing good salaries, 
and living on the fat of the land. Final- 
ly, there is the fake manufacturing con. 
cern, as familiar in our Government 
scandals as fake gold mines in Bowery 
melodramas. The final touch is an audi- 
tor’s statement, “Look here now, this is 
a new [McKinley] Administration, and 
a new crowd, and we intend to make our 
own precedents.” Mr. Tulloch published 
his play without “authority” and with- 
out copyright. 





According to a telegram in the Times, 
the purpose of our international silver 
commission, consisting of H. H. Hanna, 
Charles A. Conant, and Prof. J. W. 
Jenks, who sail for Europe this week, 1s 
merely “to learn whether there is any 
way in which the great Powers of the 
world can come together in some plan to 
steady the rates of exchange between 





gold and silver-using countries.” This 
is a laudable curiosity, although some- 
what belated in the world’s monetary 
history, when we consider the several at- 
tempts to satisfy it during the latter part 
of the nineteenth century. Very likely 
the Powers which are to be newly inter- 
rogated will retort the question on its 
askers, in which event the latter should 
be prepared to give a categorical answer. 
Meanwhile it is reassuring to know that 
our Commission has done nothing, and 
expects todo nothing, which will affect 
the monetary system of this or any other 
country, so far as the integrity of the 
gold standard is concerned. A_ diffi- 
culty presents itself to the Commission, 
however, as to the methods, if any, by 
which the great Governments might give 
to the commodity silver a stable value 
when coined into money. This question 
was debated at some length in the Brus- 
sels Monetary Conference, and it was 
deemed necessary by the delegates to 
take into consideration the output of the 
mines as well as the utilization of the 
product. So the question was bluntly 
put to the representatives of the silver- 
producing countries whether any means 
could be devised to limit the output. 
When a negative answer was returned, 
the project of regulating the purchase of 
the metal by international action was 
abandoned. 





Ex-Secretary Gage has written a letter 
to the President of the Texas Bankers’ 
Association, in response to an inquiry 
of the latter: “Is the money supply of 
the United States sufficient?” It is Mr. 
Gage’s opinion that, although the money 
supply of the United States can be rein 
forced to any extent from the god re 
sources of the world, there is a deficiency 
in the credit currency. He shows that 
the supply of checks, drafts, and bills of 
exchange is limited only by the amount 
of business transacted, which creates its 
own medium of exchange for the larger 
transactions and leaves nothing to be de- 
sired; but for the smaller transactions, 
remote from banking facilities, there is 
a deficiency which should be supplied by 
the banks on the same principles as those 
governing the issue of banknotes in 
France, Germany, Scotland, Canada, and 
other civilized countries. Mr. Gage holds 
that the protection of the note holder 
against loss may be made entirely ade- 
quate without bond security lodged in 
the Treasury; that there need be no dan- 
gerous expansion under such a system; 
that such a currency would go far toward 
relieving the tension in monetary circles 
during the crop-moving season; that it 
would tend to steady therates of interest 
for money, and that it would be in the 
interest especially of the agricu!tural 
classes, affording them an adequate sup- 





ply of a safe circulating medium on 
terms more favorable than they can oth- 
erwise enjoy. 


The Nutional Business League, whose 
headquarters are at Chicago, have re- 
opened their campaign for the reform of 
the consular service, and have begun to 
distribute copies of the Lodge bill, to 
getber with arguments for its passage. 
rhe bill contemplates a complete change 
in the system of selecting and promoting 
foreign consuls and their assistants. It 
abolishes Congressional patronage com- 
pletely, and puts this branch of the pub 
lic service under the merit system. It 
exacts as conditions of appointment a 
general knowledge of the trade condi- 
tions, resources, and requirements of 
this country, as well as of the country 
to which the appointee is accredited, and 
ability to speak either French, German, 
or Spanish, as well as good English. 
The aim of the measure is to make fit- 
ness for the particular duties of the of- 
fice—that is, ability to promote the man- 
ufacturing and commercial interests of 
the United States—the sole test and 
standard of qualifications for appoint- 
ment and promotion. The bill was vot- 
ed down with derision in the last Con- 
gress, but it will “come up smiling” in 
the next one, and it will continue to 
come up till it is enacried into law. It 
has a much stronger supporting force 
than the Civil Service law had twenty 
years ago, consisting not only of ‘the 
orists,” but of business men of both 
political parties, whose trade with for- 
eign countries depends largely and in- 
creasingly on the intelligence and ef 
ficiency of the men holding positions in 
consular service. It is gratifying to per 
ceive that these men are not in the least 
daunted by their defeat in their earliest 
battles with the spoils politicians 


President Roosevelt is very fond of 
dealing with the “hard fact.’ Ideals are 
all very well, but what is the use of 
dashing yourself against the reality? 
But what is the real and what the fanci 
ful? For example, at the dedication of 
the naval monument in San Francisco on 
Thursday, Mr. Roosevelt said that the 
victory of Manila had “opened the Pacific 
Ocean to American commerce.” This 
therefore, is one of the official “facts as 
they are.”” But, unhappily, it is also one 
of the statistical facts as they are not 
We will not burden our readers with the 
figures. They are in the Government 
tables. Suffice it to say that our Philip 
pine exports are less than one-half of 
one per cent. of the total, and that they 
have not increased by anything like the 
amount of the new foreign trade which 
has come to us since 1898, and with 
which ‘the thunder of Dewey’s guns” 
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had nothing whatever to do. If the Pres- 
ident had been intent on the real com- 
mercial fact, as related to the acquisition 
and cost of the Philippines, he would 
have come to a conclusion nearer that of 
a cynical English economist, who, asked 
what was the chief lesson of the Boer 
war, replied, ‘The chief lesson is that 
war is an industry which does not pay.” 


Some one has said that, with the ex- 
tension of modern means of communica- 
tion, the whole American people are 
dancing at the end of wires, one ring 
from the centre settingall their nerves to 
jangling simultaneously from Broadway 
to the last dusty corner of the Western 
farming States. The fling finds its mark, 
if at all, in the quality of the nerves; 
certainly not in their close connection, 
for the welding together of the intelli- 
gence of the world has been the great 
achievement of the past fifty years. Per- 
haps our most remarkable development 
in this line during the past decade has 
been the rural delivery system. A re- 
cent press dispatch stating that the es- 
tablishing of these postal routes must 
be discontinued till the next fiscal 
year for lack of funds, calls attention to 
the marvellous growth of this institu- 
tion. Started in 1896, it has advanced in 
almost geometrical progression. There 
were 1,276 routes in 1900, 4,301 in 1901, 
and 8,466 in 1902. The report from 
Washington states that, within two 
years, at the present rate of increase, 
38,000 routes, covering the whole coun- 
try, will be in operation. As a civilizing 
agency—in the extension of trade, the 
promotion of reading (especially of cur- 
rent literature), the vivifying of the 
dead reaches of country existence—there 
have been few movements of recent 
years, certainly none under Government 
control, that have approached this. 





The employer—when most a worm— 
will turn. That is the salutary lesson 
for organized labor taught by the events 
which crowd the news from day to day. 
In this city the employing builders have 
had to federate against federated unions, 
as a necessary measure of self-defence. 
There is a limit to the concessions which 
can be made; wages cannot indefinitely 
gZ0 up; hours cannot be cut down with- 
out end; owners have a few rights still; 
managers must be allowed some voice in 
the management. In other words, the 
trades unions have at last provoked, by 
their mounting arrogance of dictation, 
an assertion of common right and com- 
mon manhood on the part of employers. 
Nothing but their desire to avoid friction, 
and their undoubted willingness to share, 
as they have shared, the profits of these 
prosperous years with their men, have 
prevented such a resolute stand from be- 
ing taken long ago. It is a sharp and 
wholesome reminder. Wages and hours 
of labor remain, what they have always 
been, a matter for adjustment between 





workmen and employers, of give and 
take. But it was high time the unions 
were given plainly to understand that 
they cannot go on forever giving no- 
thing and taking everything. 





In Bridgeport, Conn., the question is 
whether the city shall be run by a “la- 
bor’ Mayor or directly by the labor 
unions, without the intervention of su- 
perfluous officials. When the Mayor 
tried to quell a strikers’ riot on Sunday, 
a blow on the head promptly reminded 
him that he should respect his betters. 
The dogma to which the Mayor of 
Bridgeport and all the rest of us must 
subscribe was promulgated in this city 
the same day by Delegate Fitzgerald of 
the Reliance Labor Club. The topic un- 
der discussion was whether to stand by 
the newly formed union of rockmen and 
excavators, which has struck in defiance 
of the Central Federated Union. Dele- 
gate Fitzgerald argued: “Right or 
wrong, this union ought to be supported. 
When a union is in its infancy it is right 
at all times.” The glaring insufficiency 
of this statement was at once apparent 
to another delegate, deeply versed in the 
theory of implied doctrines. ° He leaped 
at once to the logical conclusion that 
unions are right not merely in their in- 
fancy, but always. It must be confess- 
ed, however, that the dogma of union in- 
fallibility, like that of papal infallibility, 
presents some difficulties. In this city 
we have the spectacle of the Central 
Federated Union and the Rockmen’s and 
Excavators’ Union squarely opposed to 
each other—and both right; and the 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners and the Amalgamated Society of 
Carpenters and Joiners fighting each 
other to the death—and both right. This 
is an opportune moment for such a sub- 
tle casuist as Delegate Fitzgerald to 
write a ‘Harmony and Exposition of the 
Labor Gospels.’ 





A couple of years ago a Republican 
State Convention in Pennsylvania de- 
voted the larger part of its platform to 
denunciation of the press. This was the 
party’s answer to an indictment for cor- 
ruption, the truth of which it could not 
gainsay. Gov. Pennypacker’s inaugural 
address echoed the sentiments expressed 
by the State Convention, in much bet- 
ter language, it is true, but with the 
same note of exasperation at public 
criticism of men in high official place. 
All this clearly foreshadowed the new 
libel law which the Governor has just 
signed, The spirit in which it was pass- 
ed, and the temper of the Governor in 
signing it as expressed in a long, pomp- 
ous, and fatuous memorandum, fully 
warrant the charge made by the leading 
newspapers of the State, that this is an 
attempt to gag the press in order that 
known corruptionists may ply their 
trade with less interruption. The Dill 





provides that civil actions may be 
brought against newspapers for negli- 
gence “in the ascertainment of facts 
and in making publications affecting the 
character, reputation, or business of 
citizens”; and that, when such negli- 
gence is proved, compensatory damages 
may be recovered, together with puni- 
tive damages where the matter is libel- 
lous and has been given special promi- 
nence by means of cartoons or display 
type. The act also requires newspapers 
to print at the head of their editorial 
page the names of their owners, manag- 
ing editors, etc., under a maximum pen- 
alty of $1,000. 





Part of this is little more than codi- 
fication of existing law, but the Gov- 
ernor, in his memorandum, goes much 
further. Describing the conditions 
which he thinks ought to be dealt with, 
he says: “Bishops, too, hurry into print 
without investigation, and with only 
such information as comes from muddy 
sources, to express their disregard for 
those whom the people have entrusted 
with authority.’ A Tammany execu- 
tive, gifted with Gov. Pennypacker’s 
power of expression, would doubtless 
have said as much when Bishop Potter 
sounded his note of alarm against cor- 
ruption in this city two years ago. De- 
scribing a cartoon in which he himself 
is depicted as in danger of being over- 
turned by a free press, the Governor 
declares: “In England, a century ago, 
the offender would have been drawn 
and quartered and his head stuck upon 
a pole without the gates.” He does not 
say that he desires this now, but the idea 
is evidently no more offensive to him 
than the cartoon. The Philadelphia 
Press, which, despite its former anti- 
Quay sentiments, supported Gov. Penny- 
packer during his canvass and has regu- 
larly praised him since, describes the 
memorandum as “unspeakably shallow, 
silly, and wrongheaded.” In its more 
serious light, his approval of the bill 
and his memorandum constitute one 
more attempt on his part to shield, by 
his abilities and reputation, men who 
are known to be the worst of public 
plunderers. 





It could have been only a compelling 
sense of duty to the legal profession and 
to the public which led the Bar Asso- 
ciation last week to adopt a resolution 
reflecting upon one of the most promi- 
nent judges in this city. His acceptance 
of a position in a private corporation 
while still on the bench, has been the 
subject of much disturbed comment 
among scrupulous lawyers. They have 
felt that his action, while violating no 
statute, did infringe upon that delicate 
sense of propriety which is never more 
admirable than when seen in a judge. 
The Bar Association now takes this 
view. It votes that such a mixing up of 
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judicial and money-making activities is 
“incompatible with that degree of dignity 
and independence of the judiciary which 
this Assoctation is striving to promote.” 
We might be even more emphatic. Quite 
aside from professional ethics, the need 
of absolutely incorruptible and abso- 
lutely unsuspected judges was never so 
great as now. They have to decide 
cases where not only immense mon- 
ey stakes, but wild social passions are 
involved. The vast issues affecting great 
corporations are by far the most impor- 
tant matters now coming before the 
courts. If their decisions are to be ac- 
cepted as the awful voice of the law, and 
to be submitted to without questioning, 
the judges who render them must be 
known to be men stayed by no private 
interest. Otherwise, the strain upon our 
law-abiding tradition will be too severe, 
and the respect for an unbought judi- 
ciary—which is one of our few remain- 
ing bulwarks against sudden popular 
manias—will be swept away. 


Gradually the ghastly details of the 
massacre of the Jews at Kishenev are 
finding their way into print. They re- 
call the Bulgarian atrocities and the 
Armenian massacres by which alone 
their horrible items are paralleled. The 
offenders in this instance are nominally 
Christians of an old civilization, whose 
sole excuse for their inhuman atrocities 
is a difference in religion, combined with 
a racial prejudice. Well may the London 
Jewish Chronicle call upon Christian Eu- 
rope to denounce this outrage. There is 
no pen so halting but that it should pro- 
test against such savagery, no voice so 
feeble but it should make an outcry. As 
far as the nations are concerned, no 
other action is possible than that of in- 
dividuals and the press. It is no Bul- 
garia with which the world has to deal, 
and there is no Gladstone to make the 
world ring with his matchless indigna- 
tion. As for ourselves, it may well be 
asked whether our hands, so recently 
bloodstained in the Philippines, and so 
constantly befouled by the lynchings of 
the South and West, will permit us to 
enter as strong a protest as should come 
from a‘land of liberty and of free speech. 
But it is gratifying to note that Ameri- 
can charity is already coming to the re- 
lief of the survivors of this carnival of 
blood. 





The persons who are urging Secretary 
Hay to file a protest with the Govern- 
ment of Russia against the barbarities 
practised on the Jews at Kishenev, 
should take notice of a debate in the 
Italian Chamber of Deputies on May 
7, in reference to the lynching of two 
Italian citizens at Erwin, Miss., in July. 
1901. The Under Secretary of Foreign 
Affairs, Signor Baccelli, was asked what 
had been the outcome of the representa- 
tions made by Italy in reference to that 





affair. Signor Baccelli replied that, not- 
withstanding the energetic measures 
taken by the diplomatic and consular 
agents of Italy, no conviction of the 
guilty parties had been obtained. He 
said that the United States Congress had 
voted the sum of five thousand dollars 
for the next of kin of the victims, but 
that the Italian Government would not 
accept blood money 4s a satisfaction, al- 
though it could not prevent the relatives 
of the victims from receiving it. He 
added that the late President McKinley 
and President Roosevelt strongly con- 
demned lynchings, and that bills had 
been introduced in Congress for the trial 
by the Federal courts of such offenders 
against foreigners, but that the bills had 
not been passed. In short, the matter 
stood just where it was in 1901, when the 
crimes were committed. Some statisti- 
cal information was contributed, show- 
ing that, besides Europeans, about 150 
American citizens are lynched every 
year. This fact might be taken as pre- 
sumptive evidence that we are not mov- 
ed by prejudice against foreigners, and 
that we mete out equal injustice to all, 
but Signor Baccelli did not dwell upon 
that feature of the case. He hoped that 
the American nation would realize that 
lynching is a custom which is not a 
credit to an advanced stage of civiliza- 
tion, such as the United States has 
reached, and that this country would 
mend its ways. 


The opinion of the Marquis of Granby 
concerning certain English statesmen 
who would repeal the English bread 
tax, was expressed in terms which bring 
to the minds of the older generation the 
spicy literature of the anti-Corn Law 
campaign. The Marquis telegraphed to 
the Leicestershire Chamber of Agricul- 
ture, saying: “I should wish meeting 
to know my strong disappointment at 
abolition of corn tax, which abolition, if 
only on ground that tax enlarged basis 
of taxation, seems to me to approach 
criminal idiocy.’”” The Marquis, it should 
be added, was for several years private 
secretary to Lord Salisbury, whose par- 
ty is still in power. Mr. Balfour 1s 
at present the reigning ‘criminal idiot.” 
On Friday he received a large deputa- 
tion of the agricultural interest who 
came to protest against a repeal of the 
tax on imported corn, but he declined 
to entertain their proposal, saying that 
the tax was never intended to be a pro- 
tective measure, and that the Govern- 
ment could not make it such by mere 
silence and non-action. If protection was 
to be restored as a British policy, it 
must be done in a broad and open way 
after debate, and not in a clandestine 
manner. 


Emperor William has once more plac- 
ed himself upon the side of the military 
reactionaries within his dominions by 
accepting the resignation from the army 
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of his brother-in-law, the hereditary 
Prince of Saxe-Meiningen. The Prince's 
offence consisted in publishing a remark- 
ably humane order to his army corps, 
encouraging the private soldier to re- 
port ill-treatment on the part of officers, 
as of non-commissioned officers, guilty of 
cruelty; and stating that it was not the 
Emperor’s wish that men should suffer 
in silence 


This his Majesty now dis 
avows, bowing before the god Discipline, 
who might, he thinks, be offended by 
such a procedure on the part of the men 
in the ranks. Needless to say, this will 
be as serious a blow at those who would 
reform the evils of Prussian militarism 
as is the Emperor’s encouragement of 
duelling. That there is a terrible amount 
of persecution in the army admits of no 
dispute. The powers of an officer are 
almost absolute. To complain is to sub- 
ject one’s self to insult and additional 
punishment. In most cases, moreover, 
brutal non-commissioned officers are up- 
held by their commissioned superiors 
alwuys for the sake of discipline. Be- 
cause of his wife’s eccentricities, the 
Prince of Saxe-Meiningen has not been 
in favor at court or with the people. But 
his retirement and his evident desire to 
right the wrongs of the oppressed sol- 
diers are certain to give him a novel 
and, it ‘s tc be hoped, lasting popularity. 

In 1893 Germany reduced the term of 
military service for the infantry from 
three to two years, and the same reduc 
tion has been recently made by France 
and is now contemplated by Austria. 
Even the German Emperor, with all his 
love of military pomp and power, ad 
mits that the change has not diminished 
the efficiency of the army in the slight 
est degree. In fact, the discipline of the 
soldiers hag been thereby greatly im 
proved, the percentage of punishments 
for insubordination in the infantry hav 
ing decreased during the last ten years 
nearly one-half (nine to five), whereas 
in the cavalry and mounted artillery, who 
continue to serve three years, there is 
no perceptible improvement in this re 
spect. Most remarkable, however, is the 
impulse which the adoption of the two 
years’ military service has given to the 
development of German industrialism. 
It is now generally conceded that under 
the three years’ system Germany would 
never have attained her present promi- 
nent position as a manufacturing and 
commercial nation. It is the recognition 
of this fact which has led other Euro 
pean Powers to introduce the same re- 
form. The experiment was at first re- 
garded by conservative military author. 
ities as extremely hazardous, and for 
this reason was to be tried for ten years, 
i. e., till March 31, 1904; but it has been 
80 successful in every respect that there 
is now no thought of returning to the 
old system, but rather a desire to apply 
the two years’ term of service to the en- 
tire army. 
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PROGRESS OF CIVIL-SERVICE RE- 
FORM. 

Notwithstanding the postal scandals 
and other discouragements, the tone of 
the annual meeting of the New York 
Civil-Service Reform Association, held 
last week, was distinctly one of hope 
and good cheer. Primarily, this was due 
to conditions in the Federal service. But 
in its annual review of the progress of 
the cause, the Association was able to re 
port changes for the betterin this State 
and this city. Six months ago the lo 
cal situation was very discouraging. Al- 
though waited upon by a committee of 
the Association, to which he promised 
certain changes in the Municipal Civil- 
Service Commission, Mayor Low contin- 
ued in office the seven Commissioners 
under whose management there had 
arisen endless delays and embarrass- 
ments, hampering the entire reform Ad- 
ministration. This year the Association 
reports that the work of the local Com- 
mission has shown a marked improve- 
ment, although little of a constructive 
character has been accomplished. To 
have such heads of departments as Dr. 
Lederle and Gen. Greene on hand to 
testify to their approval of the princi- 
ples of the Association was also a grat- 
ifying sign of the times. 

As far as the State is concerned, the 
Association found occasion for both 
praise and blame. Gov. Odell it thinks 
open to criticism for having signed cer- 
tain bills of a year ago, and for having 
too frequently secured the approval of 
the State Commission in exempting of- 
fices from competitive examinations. It 
must be remembered, however, that 
many of the exemptions since Gov. 
Odell’s first election have been due to 
decisions by the courts. If we are cor- 
rectly informed, he himself is of the opin- 
ion that, this considered, his Administra- 
tion compares very favorably with pre- 
vious ones in the matter of exemptions. 
In other respects, the Association states, 
Gov. Ode!l has strictly upheld the law, 
and has shown a readiness to veto bills 
injurious to the merit system. 

But it is in the Federal service that 
advocates of the merit system the coun- 
try over find the greatest cause for en- 
couragement, thanks largely to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. Since this graduate of 
the Civil Service Commission took the 
Presidential chair, the entire tone of the 
service itself has been wonderfully im- 
proved, until the contrast with its status 
under the preceding Administration is 
striking. One of the signs of this is the 
changed attitude of Congress. For per- 
haps the first time, the voting of the 
Civil Service Commission’s appropria- 
tion was unaccompanied by any of the 
time-honored attacks upon the “snivel 
service,” in which the Grosvenors have 
so long delighted. Moreover, Congress 
doubled the Commission’s appropriation, 
thereby making possible the employment 





of the clerks it needs, and whom it has 
hitherto had to borrow from several de- 
partments. 

Coming to the details of President 
Roosevelt’s work for the civil service, in 
reorganizing the Commission he has 
thus far appointed two pronounced ad- 
vocates of the merit system, Messrs. 
Foulke and Garfield. The result has 
been to obtain what is probably the most 
satisfactory Commission that has thus 
far held office. He early served notice 
that the law must be respected and obey- 
ed, by removing prominent officials who 
had violated it, by accepting forced res- 
ignations from some and by declining 
to reappoint still others. Among these 
may be mentioned the Surveyor-General 
of Colorado, the Collectors at El Paso 
and Louisville, and the Postmaster in 
Philadelphia. Early in his term Presi- 
dent Roosevelt included within the rules 
11,800 rural free-delivery postal em- 
ployees, and 1,800 field employees of the 
War Department who were excluded by 
the order of May, i899. He has estab- 
lished a registration system for the se- 
lection of laborers in the Washington 
departments, and has more recently ex- 
tended this to the larger outside offices. 
Moreover, Mr. Roosevelt defeated the 
plan to foist upon the permanent civil 
service the great body of temporarily ap- 
pointed census clerks, and brought about 
the establishment by Congress of a per- 
manent classified Census Bureau on the 
same footing as other departments of 
the Government. The President has also 
insisted ‘‘that not an office should be 
filled in the Philippines or Porto Rico 
with any regard to the man’s partisan 
affiliation or service, with any regard to 
the political, social, or personal influ- 
ence which he may have at his com- 
mand.” 

But this is not all. Soon after taking 
office, Mr. Roosevelt approved amend- 
ments to the rules which restored some 
of the safeguards removed by President 
McKinley on May 1, 1899, and only two 
months ago signed a complete revision 
of the rules which will establish a gen- 
eral system far in advance of the old 
one. It does away with the many ob- 
jectionable features of Mr. McKinley’s 
amendments, and restores many offices 
to the competitive class. This in itself 
constitutes one of the greatest steps for- 
ward in the history of the movement. 
Fortunately for the country, Mr. Roose- 
velt’s pledge to fallow his predecessor’s 
policy plainly did not include the civil 
service, In the consular and diplomatic 
services Mr. Roosevelt has also done 
well, on the whole, and has readily pro- 
moted or transferred to better positions 
men who have been faithful in less im- 
portant offices. 

It must not be overlooked that, in 
spite of this and hig emphasis upon the 
merit system in many public utterances, 
the President has been weak enough to 
make some very bad appointments. Of 





these we shall mention merely Byrne of 
Delaware as Federal District Attorney 
and “Joe” Murray, Mr. Roosevelt’s old 
“ward heeler” in Assembly days, fasten- 
ed upon the local Immigration Bureau. 
The Association also denounced afresh 
the appointment of James S. Clarkson, 
and made serious charges against him of 
absence from his office and of bad se- 
lections of subordinates. 


COMMISSIONER IDE ON THE PHIL- 
IPPINES. 

The most interesting statement as to 
the methods and aims of the Philippine 
Commission which has appeared since 
Gov. Taft testified at the time of Sena- 
tor Lodge’s mock inquiry into the affairs 
of the islands, was made last week by 
Judge Ide of the Philippine Commission, 
in an interview published in the Eve- 
ning Post. That the Commissioner 
should be extremely optimistic was, of 
course, to be expected. He speaks warm- 
ly of the growth of the educational work 
undertaken in the islands, disregarding 
President Schurman’s scathing criticism 
of the attempt to force a foreign lan- 
guage upon an alien people. He is able, 
moreover, to report that the hunting 
down of ladrones has gone on swim- 
mingly since the duty of ferreting them 
out has been transferred from the Amer- 
ican troops to the Philippine scouts and 
constabulary. The experiment of set- 
ting one race of Filipinos—the native 
troops are nearly all Maccabebes— 
against another seems, therefore, to be 
successful, Judge Ide, moreover, prides 
himself upontheestablishment of courts, 
comparing “favorably in their general 
character with those of any State in this 
Union,” and thinks this the greatest 
achievement of the American Govern- 
ment. He makes the usual plea for the 
postponement of any action looking to 
the freeing of the slaves under our flag, 
or to the stamping out of polygamy 
among our Mohammedan subjects, al- 
though he admits that it is desirable to 
end slavery as soon as possible. And he 
is able to state in an interesting way 
the relative unimportance of the Moro 
questions as compared with those which 
concern the Christian Filipino. Upon 
the financial needs of the people, their 
sufferings because of the war, the pros- 
tration of their agriculture and com- 
merce, the interview barely touches, 
save to plead for an amelioration: of 
the injustice which compels Philippine 
products to pay 75 per cent. of the Ding- 
ley tariff rates. Best of all, Judge Ide 
believes in “developing the Filipino 
rather than the Philippine Islands,” and 
praises the Government employment of 
many Filipinos in pursuance of this pol- 
icy. 

The striking feature of the interview 
is, after all, the tribute paid throughout 
to the character of the Filipino people. 
They have, Judge Ide says, no fondness 
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for manual labor, but they are ambitious 
to enter every trade or profession of the 
higher grade, They are extraordinarily 
temperate, far more so than our own 
people, and have, fortunately enough, not 
imitated our whiskey-drinking habits. 
They respect and approve of our Ameri- 
can women, while not understanding our 
social conventions. The individual Fili- 
pino makes an excellent citizen, being 
peaceful, law-abiding, mindful of hisown 
affairs, and considerate of others. The 
former members of Aguinaldo’s Cabinet 
who now hold office are giving valuable 
aid. Such success as the Commission 
has obtained is more probably attributa- 
ble, Judge Ide thinks, to the policy of 
utilizing natives than to any other cause. 
Aglipay, the leader of the new Filipino 
Church, is reported to be astute and 
bright, with very considerable executive 
ability. Finally, Aguinaldo’s preémi- 
nence is largely due to his remarkable 
organizing faculty. For a race that has 
been condemned, by men like Gen. Chaf- 
fee, to Anglo-Saxon tutelage for hun- 
dreds of years, and whicn has variously 
been denounced as barbaric and savage, 
this is certainly a very remarkable 
showing. 

When Commissioner Ide turns to the 
future and the question of independence, 
he declares the time not ripe for such 
discussions, believing that mere agita- 
tion will lead to the formation of “un- 
lawful’ conspiracies to encompass that 
end. But this seems to us not incon- 
sistent with the view that the love of 
liberty and the desire for nationality are 
so strong that the mere mention of the 
subject is likely to inflame the minds 
of the thoughtful Filipinos, much as 
Patrick Henry’s words fell upon fertile 
soil throughout the colonies. Judge 
Ide’s counsel of silence and delay we 
think the counsel of cowardice and com- 


promise. Whatever the effect upon the | 


Filipinos, the United States cannot af- 
ford to be in a doubtful attitude about 
this matter. It owes it to itself and to 
every ideal and tradition it possesses to 
announce to all the world its intention 
to help the Filipinos to a national ex- 
istence as it has helped Cuba to inde- 
pendence. 

The time has come for the nation to 
search its heart on this question. Are 
the Filipinos to be mere vassals and sub- 
jects, or citizens of the republic, or citi- 
zens of their own republic? Are we ex- 
ploiting the islands for our own profit, 
or for the benefit of its rightful owners? 
If the former, it must not be forgotten 
that, as John Stuart Mill put it, to found 
a great empire for the sole purpose of 
raising up a people of consumers, is a 
project fit not for a nation of shopkeep- 
ers, but for a nation whose government 
is influenced by shopkeepers. To deny 
the Filipinos light as to their future 
status now is to repeat the folly of 1898, 
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announcement of the Treaty of Paris. 
Frankness now, with the promise of in- 
dependence, might act, whatever Judge 
Ide may say, as a stimulus to good be- 
havior and rapid progress in the art of 
self-government. When the instinct of 
nationality is so powerful, it is idle to 
suppose that partial freedom will seem 
anything else to the Filipino than the 
“privilege and prerogative and not lib- 
erty” which Burke termed it in one of 
his appeals for the American colonies. 

Commissioner Ide’s interview is also 
unusual in that it is free from any 
notes of vulgar spoliation or exploitation 
such as have been heard so often in the 
debates at Washington. He takes strong 
ground in defence of the Filipinos 
against the Chinese. But the very watch- 
word of the “Philippines for the Filipi- 
nos,” which is in his mind in discussing 
this question, is what we need to apply 
ourselves, and, Judge Ide to the con- 
trary, we cannot but believe that the 
word which the Filipinos should hear 
cftenest from American lips is indepen- 
dence. There are some words which, 
spoken in connection with the lives of 
peoples, have an irresistibly tonic and 
stimulating effect, and have done more 
to advance civilization than all the ex- 
changes of the mart. History has yet 
to record an instance where the spirit of 
liberty, with a free discussion of its at- 
tainment, has done aught but ennoble 
the people who breathed it. 


ABANDONING PROHIBITION. 

In New Hampshire’s enactment of a 
local-option license law (under which 
elections occurred on May 12), following 
so closely on that of Vermont, may be 
seen the concluding confession of the 
error and failure of State prohibition, as 
a means of dealing with the liquor prob- 
lem. Of the seventeen States that adopt- 
ed the idea when it was new and attrac- 
tive, all but three have now abandoned 
it. They are Maine, Kansas, and North 
Dakota, in each of which it is by tacit 
consent treated as a farce; and the 
spasm of enforcement just now seen in 
Maine will have for its probable result, 
if not its purpose, the repeal of the law. 

Next to Maine, Vermont has made the 
longest trial of prohibition, enacting it 
just fifty years before the late repeal. 
New Hampshire enacted it with regard 
to distilled liquors in 1855, and extend- 
ed it to beer in 1878. Maine was two 
years earlier than Vermont, leading off 
with the experiment in 1851, whence 
the agitation spread to every State of 
the North, and left its record on the 
statute-books of most of them. It was 
the result of the great moral upheaval of 
the second quarter of the last century 
against intemperance, and of the general 
sweep of “isms” humanitarian which so 
characterized that era. That it has had 
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not to be denied. To realize this we have 


only to compare present conditions of 
sobriety with those of three generations 
ago, when liquor drinking was almost 
universal, and when, according to a re 
port of a citizens’ committee in New 
York in 1817, one inhabitant in eight in 
this city was living on charity, while of 
this pauperism seven-eighths was due to 
intemperance, In the same year a report 
of the Mayor showed 2,500 grog-shops in 
& population of about 115,000, or above 
one to each fifty people. 

Prohibition was the first crude effort 
of an aroused morality to deal with a 
most difficult and complex problem, but 
it has now been replaced almost every- 
where by loca! option, constantly grow. 
ing more carefully restrictive and strin- 
gent in supervision, aiming, wherever 
practicable, to draw the line between 
that part of the traffic which public 
safety requires to be prohibited, and 
that other part which, if evil at all, is 
too remotely and indirectly so to war- 
rant an interference with individual 
rights. The fundamental error of State 
prohibition has been that, for the sake 
of getting rid of a part, it has sought to 
Sweep away the whole, and yet in so 
inconsistent a way, by forbidding the 
sale while admitting the right to pur- 
chase liquor, that failure was inevitable 
under the moral law. In all the history 


of mankind the only prohibition that has | 


ever come within sight of success is that 
of Mohammed and Buddhism, which 
applies to buying and selling alike. 
“Thou shalt not buy or sell, give or re- 
ceive any intoxicating drink,” is the 
fifth commandment of the Buddhist 
Decalogue. 

The local-option legislation of the dif- 
ferent States is of all degrees of merit, 
but, generally speaking, it shows a 
steady and hopeful progress towards a 
practicable basis. The new Vermont 
law may fairly be said to reach high- 
water mark, thus far, in this respect. It 
goes further in the direction of home 
rule and home responsibility than has 
ever been done before. All license fees 
go, one-half to the local treasury and 
one-half to the construction of perma- 
nent highways throughout the State. 
More important still, so de all penalties 
for violation of the law. These are very 
heavy —- from one hundred dollars to 
three hundred dollars for each offence. 
Thus a motive, and a powerful one in 
rural communities, is afforded to every 
taxpayer to see that the law is obeyed— 
not only that there shall be no unli- 
censed selling, but that there shall be 
no violation of the restrictions of the 
law. Then, to make the motive opera- 
tive for good, every policeman, sher- 
iff, and constable must “report forth- 
with,” under penalty of $200 fine, to 
the License Board—which has charge of 
the business in each town and city— 
“any violation brought to his attention.” 
Moreover, he must periodically appear 
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before the Board, and on oath, under 
the full penalties of perjury, state in 
detail ‘‘whether he has observed any in- 
dications or received any information 
tending to show” any violations. The 
License Board must then, under penalty 
of $500, follow up such information, in- 
vestigate, and prosecute every com- 
plaint, if well founded, and if not, report 
at the annual meeting the reasons for 
non-action in every case. The Madison- 
ian recipe for law-making, “to mark with 
precision the duty to be done and to di- 
minish the discretion that is liable to be 
abused,”’ seems here to be well followed. 

Every licensee is placed under three 
thoysand-dollar bonds, not from surety 
companies, but from two townsmen 
whose liability extends to any action for 
civil damage; and to further guard 
against ownership of the retail traffic by 
breweries or distilleries, it is provided 
that no person “directly or indirectly en- 
gaged in the liquor traffic” shall be ac- 
cepted on any bond, nor shall one person 
be accepted on more than one bond. 

With all these and other safeguards to 
prevent any but reputable men getting 
licenses—especially necessary in a State 
where the long reign of prohibition has 
tended to drive the traffic to men of the 
blackleg class—there is a further limi- 
tation of the number of licenses by pop- 
ulation. They are one for each thousand, 
which is only sufficient for the hotels 
and bona-fide restaurants and an occa- 
sional drug store for trade in bottled 
goods, not leaving room for a dozen mere 
saloons in the whole State. For towns 
that vote ‘‘no license,’ there is provision 
for a purely medicinal drug-store license, 
to sell only on a physician’s prescription, 
with restrictions somewhat like those of 
the Kansas law, but far more effective 
and assured of proof in case of viola- 
tion. For this, the penalty is business 
ruin for the offending druggist. 

These are only a few of the interesting 
and instructive features of the new Ver- 
mont law. In Massachusetts, whose law 
has hitherto been recognized as the best- 
devised and best-guarded of the local- 
option statutes, all available data indi- 
cate an average improvement of 25 to 33 
per cent, as compared with State prohibi- 
tion. But the Vermont law represents 
such an advance over that of Massachu- 


setts that we may expect the rum evil to- 


be reduced by a full half from what it 
has been under nominal “prohibition.” 


ENGLISH PARTY PROSPECTS. 

Mr. Chamberlain's speech at Birming- 
ham, if not a direct contradiction of Mr. 
Balfour's, is an evident bid for the Pre- 
miership based upon a change of British 
policy in reference to free trade. Al- 
though Mr. Balfour had not denied that 
some changes might be advisable, he 
indicated the purpose of the Govern- 
ment to proceed with deliberation and 
not to run ahead of public opinion. 


Now his Colonial Secrefary clears the 





fence at one bound, assuming evidently 
that he is the real leader, and that the 
party will follow him. For this exploit 
he chooses a time when the Balfour Min- 
istry is weakened by serious defections, 
and when Mr. Balfour himself shows 
signs of weariness. Mr. Chamberlain’s 
speech may prove captivating to the 
masses who do not see very far below the 
surface. He dea!s in stock phrases. He 
talks of binding the empire together 
and repelling foreign dictation and “cul- 
tivating the trade of our own people,” 
but he does not descend to details. A 
year or more ago, Sir Robert Giffen in- 
vited attention to the details of the pro- 
posed new policy in reference to colonial 
trade, and riddled it so completely that 
nobody has even attempted to answer 
him. Sir Robert’s summing up was, in 
substance, that the preferential policy 
was a scheme to throw away, or put in 
jeopardy, three hundred millions of 
trade in order to win thirty millions. 

The political sensation caused by Mr 
Chamberlain’s speech on Friday is large- 
ly due to the fact that it was so timed as 
to hit a political crisis—or something 
very like one. That Mr. Balfour’s Gov- 
ernment has been on the down grade for 
some months is beyond question. The 
Conservatives themselves admit it. The 
evidence lies not alone in the bye-elec- 
tions. These have been, however, ex- 
tremely significant of the swing of the 
pendulum away from the Conservatives. 
In twelve constituencies where, in 
1900, they had a total majority of 20,002 
votes, in the bye-elections they have 
been left in a minority of 3,496. Obvious- 
ly, that ratio of loss in a general elec- 
tion would sink the party. 

Even plainer signs of the waning for- 
tunes of the Ministry have not been 
lacking. There are such things as the 
indefinable prestige of a Cabinet and the 
unwritten authority of the Prime Min- 
ister, both of which have been seriously 
undermined during recent weeks. Mr. 
Balfour is not a masterful man. He has 
marked personal charm and an intellect 
at once subtle and powerful. Every- 
body likes him, but nobody is ready to 
follow him through thick and thin. His 
very lucidity and detachment of mind 
seem to unfit him for the position of 
party leader. He has not those rough- 
and-ready methods, those hot and surg- 
ing convictions (or the appearance of 
them), which are demanded in the chief 
of a great political organization. Had 
Mr. Balfour been an imperious man like 
Gladstone, or a strongly haughty one 
like Lord Salisbury, he would never 
have tolerated those party revolts and 
that occasional insubagrdination of even 
a colleague, which the present Prime 
Minister has meekly suffered. The for- 
mation of a vigorous and daring Fourth 
Party within the Conservative ranks; 
the several unhappy instances of vacilla- 
tion or misjudgment in foreign affairs, 
which can be laid to the charge of the 





Government; the hostile electoral tide 
running against the Ministry in the bye- 
elections—all have compined to shake 
Mr. Balfour’s position rudely. Now 
comes Mr. Chamberlain’s speech. 

In effect, it raises a standard of dis- 
affection. Nothing is more likely, to be 
sure, than that statements or letters 
will presently appear showing how com- 
pletely in harmony are Mr. Balfour and 
his formidable colleague. Chamberlain 
is an adept in disavowing popular im- 
pressions of his speeches or activities. 
But the fact remains that he has skil- 
fully chosen his occasion to convince the 
country that he is the one strong man 
in the Cabinet who knows his own mind 
and never hesitates. Almost at the mo- 
ment when the Prime Minister was deli- 
cately balancing the pros and cons of 
protective taxes, the Colonial Secretary 
was boldly striking out for himself and 
his party a new policy, shrewdly de- 
signed to take advantage of Conserva- 
tive discontents, and, at the same time, 
to fall in with the popular tendency to 
do and sacrifice everything for great Im- 
perial interests. The average sense of 
England will arrive at the conclusion, 
no matter what Mr. Chamberlain’s dis- 
claimers may be, that he has offered 
himself as the real man with the real 
policy for the hour. 

Mr. Balfour will not be the first Pre- 
mier to suffer from having too powerful 
a subordinate. If a Cabinet is not to be 
made up wholly of what have been call- 
ed “ornamental phantoms,” this dan- 
ger must always exist. Palmerston and 
Gladstone were never comfortable Cabi- 
net-mates. The latter said that he sel- 
dom went to a Cabinet meeting without 
taking the precaution to carry his resig- 
nation in his pocket. On the other hand, 
Palmerston declared that he had a whole 
drawerful of Gladstone’s resignations, 
which had been either refused or re- 
called. But Mr. Balfour is too winning 
and hesitant a personality to assert him- 
selm as “Old Pam” did. His health is not 
robust enough, and his taste is too fas- 
tidious, for the arduous labors of his 
office. Nature seems to have designed 
him for the House of Lords. Exchang- 
ing persiflage there with Lord Rosebery 
would seem to be a more congenial réle 
for him than to be having to deal with 
the sappers and miners in his own Cab- 
inet. At any rate, more and more peo- 
ple in England will now expect him, 
sooner or later, to make for that harbor 
of refuge, leaving the leadership of the 
Conservative party to that whilom Radi- 
cal, Joseph Chamberlain. 

That the latter is an exceedingly 
adroit and ready man, dowered with 
great political courage, too, or the plaus- 
ible semblance of it, no fair-minded stu- 
dent of his career can deny. But his 
course has justified, in many respects, 
Mr. Gladstone’s early characterization of 
him as the nearest approach to an Amer- 
ican politician yet produced by English 
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public life. What he meant was doubt- 
less that keen instinct for the feelings 
and desires of a democracy, with a ca- 
pacity for evolving large and showy pro- 
grammes, which Mr. Chamberlain has 
so often displayed. For a man of his 
type, it matters little that his plans fail 
when the pinch of legislation comes. He 
always has another just as good. Mr. 
Chamberlain’s scheme of Old Age Pen- 
sions came to nothing; his Colonial Con- 
ference was a practical failure; and 
there is no sound reason for believing 
that his project of an all-British prefer- 
ential trade can be enacted into law. 
But that is not necessary for his pur- 
poses. He has appealed to the national 
imagination in a very striking way. He 
has caught the fancy of the hour. The 
result will be, almost certainly, to make 
him chief of the Conservative party. 
That, as such, or even as Prime Minis- 
ter of England, he will succeed in re- 
versing the historical fiscal policy of 
England, we do not believe. The facts, 
the laws of trade, will be too strong 
even for his alert and flexible under- 
standing and wonderful political skill. 


THE RIGHTS OF DIALECTS. 

There is a_ suggestion of pathetic 
irony in the publication of a project for 
the official sanctioning and preserving 
of local dialects in France, at the very 
time when the converging forces of cen- 
tralization in that country seem to be 
culminating in a supreme effort. In a 
pamphlet entitled ‘Pétition pour les 
Langues Provinciales,’ which revives 
pretensions originally advanced in 1870 
but silenced by the outbreak of the Fran- 
co-German war, Prof. Henri Gaidoz con- 
tends that such dialects, while forming 
as it were a centre of accretion for pro 
vincial or cantonal sentiment, are never- 
theless compatible with homogeneity of 
national life; administrative endeavors 
towards unification of speech may con- 
sequently be regarded as infringements 
on natural rights, entailing at the same 
time irreparable loss of material for 
students of popular literature, folklore, 
and philology. The plea is therefore 
urged that in such a region as Brittany, 
where a population of more than thir- 
teen hundred thousand cling tenacious- 
ly to their ancient Celtic tongue, the 
use of Breton, if only as a vehicle of ex- 
planation, becomes all but imperative 
in primary schools frequented by chil- 
dren totally ignorant of French; and 
like conditions apply equally well in 
Provence and elsewhere. To institutions 
of higher learning should be entrusted 
the function of cultivating such rich 
stores of literature and _ philology 
through the work of special chairs. 

It is the fatal defect of compressed 
argumentation of this character that all 
its question-begging is at once laid bare. 
The plausibility of Professor Gaidoz’s 





pleadings rests in acceptance of his dis- 


putable postulates, and in prudent 
waiving of the very points that give vi- 
tality to such discussion in any country 
where difference in speech involves dif- 
ferences of religious and political views. 
To treat these as negligible questions de 
clocher is to simplify the problem into 
blank unreality. The very cases cited 
in support of the central position differ 
so fundamentally from Brittany (for 
which the whole pamphlet is an undis- 
guised contention, and naturally, as pro- 
ceeding from the chair of Celtic philol- 
ogy), that no valid analogy exists in the 
appeal. Toleration, in the British Isles, 
of Celtic or other local dialects nowhere 
involves their recognition in any broad 
official sense. The use of them is a pri- 
vate family luxury similar to convenient 
bilingualism in the educated. In Switz- 
erland, the existence, side by side and 
in refreshing amity, of French, German, 
and Italian depends on that historic tra- 
dition of cantonal self-government which 
only long experience has fused into har- 
mony with the idea of a fully developed 
and coherent national life. The one in- 
stance, conspicuously unnoticed by the 
pleader, of the natural linguistic divi- 
sions in Italy offering some resemblance 
to France, stands out in strong opposi- 
tion, since the unification of young 
Italy derives a generous share of its 
strength from the fact that, between the 
Alps and the southern coast of Sicily, the 
“Illustrious Vulgar Tongue” is to-day at 
least generally understood, even in re- 
mote hamlets, and that chiefly through the 
work of the newspaper and the com- 
mon school. That Spain has granted to 
her Basque provinces the use of their 
own strange idiom as a political lan- 
guage, and that the Catalan dialect may 
yet be heard in the Ayuntamiento of 
Barcelona, are among the most patent 
signs of the truth contained in the pop- 
ular Iberian saying which makes of 
every Spaniard a political faction in 
himself. The particularism of the vari- 
ous components of the Austrian Em- 
pire, largely the result of mutual unin- 
telligibility, is too familiar to be dwelt 
on. If Professor Gaidoz had chosen to 
glance across the Atlantic at our imme- 
diate neighbors to the north, he would 
have discovered that resolute and sys- 
tematic preservation of a distinct 
speech in a distinct province has formed 
one, at least, of the most constant ob- 
stacles to the development of the organic 
national idea which the Fathers of Con- 
federation had in view. 

It would, however, be both arbitrary 
and dogmatic to insist that a difference 
of language is alone sufficient to sun- 
der a truly united people, or to stay a 
healthy growth. The case of Switzer- 
land, already mentioned, discloses the 
strange phenomenon of an entente in 
certain vital respects more completely 
cordial between cantons divided by 
speech but one in faith, than between 
cantons using the same tongue and fol- 
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lowing different creeds; for the trifling 
inconvenience of an occasional failure 
to understand is no such ground of di- 
vision as a radical impossibility of 
agreement over questions that touch al! 
the profounder relations of the indi 
vidual to the State, and of both to the 
Church. Belgian unity of national feel 
ing, here described in the phrase “une 
vraie nation de fréres,” is for the most 
part undisturbed by active religious dis 
sent; and the 
French, Flemish, and 
virtually 
element 


yet linguistic areas of 


Walloon remain 
unaltered. The unfortunate 
the pleading of Professor 
Gaidoz consists in its urging the claims 
for recognition of a local dialect asso 
ciated for more than a century with con 
ditions unacceptable to the general spir 
it of modern France: it is needless to 
insist on facts of history here so obvi 
ously blinked. 


in 


RUSSIAN RIGHTS IN MANTCHURIA 


OBERLIN, May 11, 


1903 
The prevailing comments upon Russ 


movements in Mantchuria seem largely to 


ia’s 


be based upon a misunderstanding of the 
facts. In the first place, the unmeasured 
condemnation of Russian action fails to 


take into account the difference in the re- 
lations between China and 
those with other European 
three hundred 
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border thousand 
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European Powers are simply interlopers, 
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outside by reason of their maritime su 
premacy. The whole attitude of European 
Powers toward China is one of supreme 
selfishness. None of them can claim dis 


interested motives for what they are do 
Nothing worse than this can be said 
of the motives actuating the Russian Gov 
ernment. But the proximity the 
countries to each other lays upon Russia 
special responsibilities, subjects her 
to various different any 
that the 
Governments in relations 
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and 
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briefly to review Russia‘’s relation 
to China. 


During the seventeenth century there was 


a long contest between Russia and China 
for the possession of the valley of the 
Amur. In many respects this was much 


like that between the French and the Eng- 
lish for the valley the Mississippi. 
This contest ended in the Treaty of Nert 
chinsk, the 
yielded their claims, and left China in fuil 
possession of the Amur Valley. Notwith- 
standing the great inconvenience to Rus 
sian interests, Russia continued to observe 


of 


in 1689, in which Russians 


this treaty with remarkable fidelity for 
one hundred and seventy-five years. Mean 
while, overland trade with China, in pro 
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war in 1854, it became evident that all the 
Russian interests on the Pacific Coast were 
in jeopardy. It was impossible to get re- 
inforcements into that field without the 
use of the Amur River, and the exigency 
was such that Muravieff, who was the 
Governor of East Siberia, obtained per- 
mission from the central Government to 
deal directly with China. This he did, 
first asking permission to go down the 
Amur River with the troops that he had 
raised in Transbaikalia, and then going 
down before there was time for the an- 
swer to be obtained. But there was no in- 
terference with Chinese rights. There was, 
however, the discovery that the Chinese 
were doing nothing for the development of 
the country, and that there were no Chi- 
nese upon the north side of the river and 
very few upon the south. 

The next year there was the same ne- 
cessity for sending fresh reinforcements 
down the river. This time, to secure safe- 
ty, Muravieff established various Cossack 
colonies upon the north sideto facilitate his 
return. The results are well known. Rus- 
sia was entirely successful. The allies 
were ignominiously defeated upon the Pa- 
cific Coast, while the discovery of the un- 
settled condition of the country north of 
the Amur River led to a proposition from 
Muravieff that all that territory, together 
with that east of Ussuri down to the pre- 
sent site of Vladivostok, be ceded to Rus- 
sia. One ground upon which this proposi- 
tion was pressed was that, in the Treaty of 
Nertchinsk, the commissioners had been 
overawed by the presence of Chinese 
troops, while, as already said, the existing 
condition of things showed that China had 
no real interest in the country, so that 
the Russians were entitled to it by the 
“right of discovery’ about as much as 
civilized countries are to their colonial 
possessions in general. At any rate, with- 
out bloodshed and without serious oppo- 
sition, by the Treaty of Aigun, in 1858, 
this whole region was ceded to Russia; 
but the right of navigating the river was 
secured to Russia and China alone. 

No sooner did Russia come into possession 
of this territory than a vast tide of immi- 
gration of Russian peasants began to set in, 
s0 that now there is in the region about 
half a million of Russian settlers with all 
the appliances of Western civilization. In 
the city of Blagovestchensk one will find a 
creditable museum, well-equipped hospitals, 
ample churches, and literary and musical 
societies comparing favorably with those in 
any city in the United States of less than 
100,000 inhabitants. Just before I was there 
in the summer of 1900, a local society had 
rendered with great success Saint-Saéns’s 
“Samson and Delilah.”’ 

In general it may be said that the Rus- 
sians have been scrupulous in their regard 
for Chinese rights, and that they have in 
almost every way manifested an extreme 
desire to keep on good terms with the Chi- 


nese. For example, though by this treaty 
they had the right to navigate the Sun- 
gari River, penetrating Mantchuria, they 
never exercised the right, because of the 


popular opposition to it. It is well to re- 
mark, also, that the statement frequently 
made that Russia never withdraws her foot 
from territory which she has once occu- 
pied is shown to be incorrect, not only 
by the long withdrawal from the Amur after 
the Treaty of Nertchinsk, but by two other 





events which occurred during the latter part 
of the last century. One of these was her 
withdrawing from America on the sale of 
Alaska to the United States. The other 
instance occurred in her relations to China 
connected with the Russian occupation of 
western Turkestan. In 1871 Kuldja, one of 
the most flourishing Chinese provinces south 
of Lake Balkash, was occupied by the Rus- 
sians for the purpose of putting an end to 
the pandemonium that existed on her bor- 
ders, which the Chinese were unable to sup- 
press. But, desiring to keep on friendly 
terms with China, Russia assured her, as 
she is now doing with reference to Mantchu- 
ria, that the province would be restored as 
soon as the Chinese were ablé to take bona- 
fide possession of it and maintain order. 
After ten years, on the fulfilment of these 
conditions, the province was restored and 
Russian troops were permanently with- 
drawn. 

Russia’s present rights and duties in 
Mantchuria cannot be understood indepen- 
dently of the history of the past eight years. 
However much Japan may have been wrong- 
ed in the matter, Russia came into the pos- 
session of Port Arthur by the consent of 
the other European Powers, when the Ger- 
mans had no scruples in seizing Kiao-chau 
on the Shantung Peninsula, and the Eng- 
lish Wei-hai-wei. Then, under the provi- 
sions of the Treaty of Peking, in 1895, came 
the permission to build the Chinase Eastern 
Railroad, securing a direct line from Trans- 
baikalia to Vladivostok and a branch line 
from Harbin southward via Newchwang to 
Port Arthur. This treaty was obtained by 
as legitimate a method as that by which 
we have obtained the right to that provid- 
ing for the Panama Canal. According to 
the provisions gf the treaty, and in view 
of rights in the road granted to the 
Chinese Government, the Chinese pledged 
themselves to furnish one-half the military 
protection. With these encouragements, a 
company under the patronage of the Rus- 
sian Government, which guaranteed their 
bonds, undertook the building of the road, 
and pushed the work along with such phe- 
nomenal rapidity that, by the close of 1900, 
it would have been opened for traffic but 
for the interruption of the Boxer revolu- 
tion. Hundreds of millions of rubles had 
been spent upon the enterprise, and every- 
thing was moving along without friction, 
and without serious protest from other Gov- 
ernments. The Russians had implicit confi- 
dence in the good faith of the Chinese to 
carry out the provisions of the Treaty of Pe- 
king. The lives of the great numbers of 
the engineers and their families engaged 
in the construction of the road, and all 
the vast property which had been created 
along the line, were completely at the mercy 
of the Chinese. Small squads of Cossacks 
alternating with similar bodies of Chinese 
soldiers supplied all the military protection 
that was afforded for the road when it was 
approaching completion in the summer of 
1900. The city of Blagovestchensk upon the 
Amur was completely denuded of its Rus- 
sian guard—the whole body with their ar- 
tillery and ammunition having been sent 
forward to the centre of the disturbance 
about Peking. 

Then came the revolution which changed 
the entire condition of things. Without a 
moment's warning, the Chinese by imperial 
order turned against the Russians, did 


their utmost to kill all the foreigners 





along the line of the railroad, and de- 
stroyed everything upon which they could 
lay their hands. They began at once 
and without warning to fire from the Chi- 
nese side upon the steamers plying upon 
the Amur River. They crossed the river 
and captured and destroyed such Russian 
villages as they were able to do; and began 
a formidable bombardment of the defence- 
less city of Blagovestchensk. On my way 
up the Amur River to this city, where we 
arrived two days after the siege began, 
two gayly dressed mandarins boarded our 
steamer, where they were put under arrest 
and their baggage was searched. They were 
found to be loaded with proclamations from 
the central Government for an uprising 
to destroy all foreigners, and were provided 
with plans for the capture of the city. 

I wish to repeat here what I have said 
before, but what has failed to make the 
impression it ought to make, that the seem- 
ing atrocities connected with the driving 
out of the Chinese from the north side of 
the river, and especially from Blagoves- 
tchensk, immediately following these events, 
are to be attributed to the casualties of 
war that could not be provided against. The 
Russians had no troops in the locality for 
the regular protection of their interests. 
What was done was from the impulse of 
the moment, under the stress of a terror 
such as befalls a frontier settlement when 
savages suddenly break loose upon them. 
If they had had trvops in Blagovestchensk 
they could have proceeded in a more reg- 
ular way; but, being without troops, self- 
protection demanded that the Chinese, who 
had so suddenly transformed themselves 
into enemies, should all be driven over on 
to the other side of the river. I will not 
again go into particulars, but will simply 
reiterate that the Russians made a bona-fide 
attempt to give the Chinese safe passage 
from Blagovestchensk to the other side. 
The correct statements of these facts you 
will find, not only in my letter in your 
columns for September 27, 1900, but in the 
London Illustrated News for September 1, 
1900, from the pen of Capt. Smith-Dorrien, 
a distinguished English commander, who 
was with me through all those harrowing 
events. 

In this condition of things it follows, as 
a matter of course, that Russia must send 
troops into Mantchuria to reclaim the rail- 
road and carry out for herself the pro- 
visions of the treaty for securing its pro- 
tection. From that time to this the pres- 
ervation of order has demanded their pres- 
ence. Nor can they be withdrawn with 
safety until China has shown herself able 
to preserve order and gives ample assur- 
ance for the future. The revolution of 
1900 has changed the conditions, so that 
it may not be possible ever to get back 
to the former status and protect all the 
interests that have arisen under the opera- 
tions of the treaty. 

Russia’s interest in the region, therefore, 
differs from those of all other European 
Powers. Japan, by reason of her con- 
tiguity, has most reason to feel aggrieved 
by the Russian occupation. Under the 
pressure of political necessity, it will not 
be surprising if she speedily resorts to des- 
perate measures to regain the _ position 
which was lost when she was forced to 
cede Port Arthur to Russia. But the Rus- 
sian position is already impregnable, and in 
the long run her interests are not likely to 
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be antagonistic to the just rights of other 
European Powers or of America—if, in- 
deed, the various demands made upon China 
by the civilized nations can be 
rights. 

So far as the matter of trade is con- 
cerned, I may illustrate by my own ex- 
perience. When we went out on the con- 
struction train from Port Arthur, we were 
drawn by a Baldwin locomotive running 
over rails which were made in Baltimore 
laid on ties shipped from Oregon. At Har- 
bin we counted the names of fifteen Ameri- 
can manufacturing firms that had supplied 
material to the railroad shops. Within a 
few weeks I have had a letter from one of 
the most prominent Russian 
whose hospitality I shared, saying that 
since the railroad was completed he had 
remained to build a steam grist mill, and 
that he desired to be put in communica- 
tion with an American firm that could sup- 
ply him with the needed machinery. 
farther west, at Verkhni Udinsk I met 
twenty-eight carloads of American ma- 
chinery being transferred to boats to be 
taken farther into the interior. In Tash- 
kent I found one of the largest stores de- 
voted entirely to the sale of American ma- 
chinery; while going up the Irtysh River I 
saw a team of camels walking briskly along 
with an American mowing machine behind 
them. The extension of Western civiliza- 
tion into the unsettled portions of Man- 
tchuria (which constitute two-thirds of the 
country) would create demands for com- 
merce from which only our own folly or 
shortsightedness can debar us of our share. 

Looking at the whole subject from the 
broad interests of humanity, one can not 
well wish to debar the vast Russian popu- 
lation which is filling up eastern Siberia 
from a readier access than it has had here- 
tofore to an open port upon the Pacific. 
It is a strange phenomenon in this enlight- 
ened century to hear so many complain, 
as we do, that Russia is trying to secure 
these ends not by war, but by ‘‘diplomacy”’ 
and by “biding her time.’’ The reason why 
she can attain these ends by these means 
lies in the fact that the Fates are working 
for her. The natural and legitimate growth 
of the country is making the accomplish- 
ment of this object inevitable, and,so far as 
we can see, it will be a blessing to the im- 
mediate region over which she is bound to 
extend her control, and probably a boon to 
all mankind. G. FREDERICK WRIGHT. 
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DUTCH ART AT THE GUILDHALL. 
LONDON, April 28, 1903. 


The exhibition at the Guildhall has now 
become one of the most important events 
of this busy season of big art exhibitions 
in London. It has opened this year simul- 
taneously with the New Gallery, which 
simply cannot compete with it in interest. 
Of course, the aims and scope of the two 
shows are wholly different. To the New 
Gallery, as to the Royal Academy, artists 
send the work they have just done; at the 
Guildhall, a loan collection, representing 
one man, or one school, or one country, is 
hung. If this loan collection of pictures, 
many of which are already ' exhibited, 
proves the more important, it is because 
the managers of the New Gallery, instead 
of securing the finest examples of the best 
artists of to-day who do not send to the 





Academy, are content with commonplace. 
At the Guildhall, while commonplace has 
crept in, while it even, as I shall explain, 
prevails in one section, it has at least 
some sort of suggestive value in the his- 
torical sequence. 

Primarily, the show is one of work by 
earlier and modern painters of the Dutch 
school. It is a large subject for compara- 
tively small space, especially as the larg- 
est room in the Guildhall gallery is given 
over to an entirely separate collection. The 
earlier masters have suffered the most. As 
far as they are concerned, more could easi- 
made of the limited oppor- 
For when so little could be shown, 
it seems to me that this little should have 


ly have been 


tunity. 


consisted of one or more masterpieces by 
each of the great instead of a 
few fine paintings and many inferior works 
of interest to nobody but the dealer in at- 
tributions. There are pictures by Frans 
Hals and Rembrandt that one need not be 
a Morellian to refuse to those 
who, would turn in 
they know that such performances 
being foisted upon them. But then 
there is also one fine portrait by each that 
the artist and the art lover would travel 
many miles to see. “Admiral De Ruyter,” 
by Hals, lent by Earl Spencer, is a strong 
study of strong character. It is a three- 
quarter length, the figure posed with as 
much feeling for the commanding force of 
the man as for its place on the canvas, the 
face broadly modelled, and the costume 
of black, with full white sleeves and a 
white collar, put in with the technical free- 
dom that makes Hals seem so very modern 
—yet what modern could be quite so su- 
premely skilful? You feel the strength of 
a man born to lead and to conquer in this 
portrait by the Dutch master, even as you 
do in the Admiral by Velasquez. Rem- 
brandt’s portrait of his son Titus, as a 
youth of thirteen, lent by a French collec- 
tor who calls himself Monsieur X., has 
been seen in recent years at the Rem- 
brandt shows in Amsterdam and London, 
and needs no description. But to see it 
again is to feel again the beauty of the 
face and the splendor of the color. 
Perhaps it is because these two pictures 
give the standard of Dutch art in the past 
that so much else of the old work strikes 
one as trivial and insignificant. But there 
are still a few other fine things. From the 
same French collection comes a Ver Meer 
that I have never seen 
“The Cook Asleep.”’ It is one of the usual 
simple Dutch gray interiors, almost bare 
of incident, save for a map on the wall, the 
rich cover of the table upon which a plate 
of fruit, a flagon, and a bottle are set, 
and the woman who sits sleeping in a 
corner. At the back of the room,a door opens 
into another apartment as quiet and gray and 
bare. But it all has the beauty of tone, 
the complete pictorial unity, by which Ver 
Meer and one or two other of the old 
Dutchmen could transform the most prosaic 
scene or subject with something as poetic 
as any Parnassus or Paradise imagined by 
the Italian painter. The way the black 
rod of the map tells against the gray wall. 
and the quality of that wall, the detail in 
the cover and the fruit, the beautiful paint- 
ing of the head, so well enveloped in at- 
mosphere, retaining so perfectly its rela- 
tion to the gray background from which it 
is so tenderly detached—these are things 


masters, 


painters, 
surely their graves 
could 


were 


before anywhere, 
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thought and meaning with 
masters of are 
have their pictures, 
while they give to their painting as a whole 
as much dignity and solemnity as if the cook 
sleeping in her corner were the Madonna 
on her throne. 


worth all the 
which the old 
supposed to 


symbolism 
crowded 


Two litule portraits of women attributed to 
Terburg should offer a chance to the Mo- 
rellian, but, there can 
be no question of the charm of a silken skirt 
in on cap with wonderful little 
touches of gold in the other 


however he decides 


, of a white 
And there its 
also a noble landscape, ‘“‘Le Commencement 
d’orage,” long catalogued and even engraved 
in the last century as a Rembrandt, but now 
presented to De Koninck by the critics, who 
are unanimously 
that the 


generous in determining 
should not be robbed 
of his one masterpiece in favor of the great 
master who can so There 
Koninck in the National 
Amsterdam, and 
doubtless in most other national collections 
where Dutch 


lesser painter 
well spare it. 
are pictures by De 
Gallery, as well as at 
pictures are so many as to 
seem at a discount; 
left the impression. It 
may be that this one splendid exception—if 
it is really his work, as I leave it to the 
crities immediately 
under the supervision of Rembrandt, whose 


but I confess they have 


with me vaguest 


to decide—was painted 


pupil he was. In any case, its impressive- 
ness cannot be denied. A wide, flat, brown 
country, through which a stream wanders 
toward the sea, lies sombre but warm 
shadow under a sky, spacious and cloud- 
swept, that must have made Jacob Maris 
despair if he ever saw the picture, which 


is now in the possession of Lady Wantage. 
There is plenty of pictorial incident—a wind 
mill, a group of red-roofed cottages, figures, 
a town, a many-arched bridge. But the de- 
tails are go harmoniously subordinated that 
the effect of the 
retained no less 
country were 


landscape as a 
completely 
empty as 
barren moorlands. 


whole is 
than if the 
one of Pointelin’s 
Though there are a few 
pictures besides—-notably one by Palamedes, 
usually a second-rate painter, of a lady at 
a harpsichord—that might be 
among the exceptions, these certainly are 
the works that give most distinction to the 
room devoted to the earlier Dutch painters. 


mentioned 


When it comes to the modern painters— 
and there is no link between them and the 
giants of the seventeenth century—the chief 
merit to me seems to be in the unusually 
and paint- 
ings by Matthys Maris, an artist who now 
rarely exhibits—who, for that matter, now 
rarely produces. Many of his most beau- 
tiful done 


slave to 


large representative series of 


he became a 
belong to English and 
and I have seen individual 
examples every now and then in other loan 
exhibitions. But never, to my knowledge, 
number hung 


pictures, before 
his ideals, 


Scotch collectors, 


have such a been together. 
chance 
to study his methods and his achievement. 


I cannot say that the collection alters the 


There is, therefore, an admirable 


opinion I had already formed; to me there 
is still no question that he was most accom- 
plished when he was least vague and elu- 
sive. It may be that he is now busy in pursuit 
of far higher ideals, but if these elude him 
so persistently just as he endeavors to real- 
ize them on his canvas, it cannot be mar- 
velled that in halting expression of 
them they should escape us aitogether. Per- 
haps this is the reason he now finishes so 


his 
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little. There is only one of his most recent 
pictures here—not a picture really, but the 
“Study” the catalogue calls it—which I re- 
member having seen two or three years 
ago in the little Dutch Gallery. That he 
meant to express something charming in 
the two figures dimly discerned through a 
mist of paint there can be no doubt, but 
exactly what it was you wonder if he him- 
self could say. Yet, all this elusiveness, all 
this vaguencss, is based upon a technical 
precision, a minuteness in detail, that 
might have served as model for the Eng- 
lish Pre-Raphaelites. A small study of 
“Still Life’’ is shown, a painting of car- 
rots and cabbages placed against a brass 
plaque in the approved Dutch manner, in 
which, as in the Ver Meer in the adjoining 
room, the only beauty the painter has sought 
to record is the beauty of tone and color, 
and the only means he has used a literal and 
faithful copying of the objects before him. 
According to the catalogue, this was painted 
in 1872—his finest period, for to it belong 
also the lovely little ‘‘Four Mills,’’ the 
“Montmartre,” and the ‘Outskirts of a 
Town,” all three full of the most careful 
detail, all three as poetical portraits of 
places as have ever been painted. There is 
no vagueness here, either in his manner of 
seeing and feeling or in his endeavor to make 
us see and feel with him. And if you take 
the last of these three, a gray town by a 
gray river bank on a gray winter evening, 
and study it carefully, you must be simply 
amazed at the ingenious design: the ar- 
rangement of long parallel lines in the sad 
pale walls, the sadder river, and the melan- 
choly sky with the bare trees silhouetted 
against it; the rhythmical way in which the 
one tower rises above the houses at once 
to break and concentrate the composition; 
the value of the little green patches on the 
desolate river bank. Matthys Maris never 
did anything more impressive and exquisite. 
But in many of the pictures that followed 
(and a number are included in the present 
eeries), you begin to be conscious of the 
vagueness, the mist which was later to en- 
velop design and detail, in which, indeed, 
they have now lost themselves altogether. 
It must be confessed that much of the 
work of Jacob Maris seems in comparison 
only a brilliant technical exercise. He was 
more the artist, less the conjuror, with the 
brush, when he was still under the in- 
fluence of his brother Matthys, and paint- 
ed such sober, quiet little pictures as the 


well-known ‘‘Peacock Feather,” ‘“Bird- 
cage,” and “Shrine’’; also marvels of mi- 
nuteness and fine reticent color. But in 
later years he painted too much. He gain- 
ed in breadth without ever tumbling into 
the pitfall of vagueness; but his brown 
towns, his blue milkpails, even his big 
lowering skies came to have in them some- 
thing of a trick, a convention. However, 
when he did not dash them off according 


to recipe, when he studied his Holland 
with sympathy or made you feel that he 
did, he could be very stately and dignified, 


and the large “River and Windmills” and 
“Gathering Seaweed,’ the small “Souvenir 
of Dordrecht” and “A Small Bit of Delft,” 


show him at his very best. Israels, like- 
wise, has been the victim of over-produc- 
tion, the of his sentimental public. 
His pathos, has gradually become a 
matter of and more often than 
not 
and sham. 


tool 
too, 
recipe, 


into sheer mawkishness 
Henley, puts it, ‘‘his 


degenerates 
As Mr. 





appeal is all too obvious. He makes no 
secret of his design upon your tears.” And 
the result is that, when you see a long 
succession of his fishermen and fishwives 
at home and at work, as you do at the 
Guildhall (Mr. Staats Forbes and other 
British collectors having emptied their 
walls that his representation may be 
complete), you are tempted with Mr. 
Henley to receive his pathos with scoffs 
and sneers. But he can paint when he 
chooses, and there is pathos of the right 
sort—the painter’s pathos—in the quality 
he gets in a simple cottage wall, or in the 
tiles about the chimney, the pots and 
plates on the mantel above, or in the 
glimpse of a quiet, gray Dutch landscape 
through a white-curtained window. And 
here are some of his most genuine perform- 
ances—the “Sewing School at Katwyk,” 
the ‘“‘Ray of Sunshine,” ‘In the Surf,” and 
a few others that would seem still more 
accomplished were it not for the innumer- 
able repetitions by himself and his fol- 
lowers. 

Willem Maris, the least distinguished of 
the three brothers, is not seen to advan- 
tage. Mauve fares better, and many of 
the landscapes, and studies, and animals 
by him justify a reputation that has suf- 
fered at the hands of the dealers. Where 
the exhibition is lamentably weak is in 
the poor showing it makes of men like 
Breitner and Witsen, hanging only one 
example of the first, only two of the lat- 
ter, though every one who has been to the 
museum of modern work in Amsterdam 
knows what a vigorous and very personal 
painter he is. Bauer fares no better, 
though he also deserves greater consid- 
eration. Van Toorop is ignored altogether. 
Nor is there anything to suggest that ad- 
mirable black-and-white work is being 
done to-day in Holland. The omissions are 
many and serious, but there still remains 
much that is fine and interesting, and no 
American coming to London this spring 
and summer should miss a visit to the 
Guildhall. 

I have referred to a quite separate col- 
lection that fills the largest room and has 
nothing whatever to do with the Dutch 
work. It is a collection of pictures lately 
bequeathed to the Corporation of London 
by a Mr. Gassiot, described as ‘Citizen 
and Vintner.”’ He collected, it is evident, 
during the second half of the Victorian 
era, when the Royal Academy gave the 
standard, when the Royal Academy was 
rich in Friths and Faeds, Leaders, and the 
later story-telling Millais. By a curious 
chance there is no accounting for, the 
ideal being what it was, a few good pic- 
tures did somehow find a place. But the 
collection, as a whole, represents a fashion 
in these matters that, fortunately, has 
passed or is passing. It is annoying now 
to see it taking up space that might have 
been used so much more prefitably; but 
its presence in the Guildhall at the pres- 
ent moment has at least one use: it proves, 
eloquently enough, how entirely the stan- 
dards of art have changed in Great Britain 
—and changed for the better. While the 
late Mr. Gassiot was collecting his pic- 
tures, the very word Romanticism meant 
revolution and anarchy to the average 
British picture-buyer. I have quoted Mr. 
Henley. Within the year he has repub- 
lished in book form the criticism he wrote, 
not more than a dozen years ago, of the 


Romanticists, French and Dutch, and he 
has found it necessary to explain in his 
preface that the praise which is the com- 
monplace of to-day, at the time of writing 
sounded singular and violent. And so now, 
it is the most natural thing in the world 
that the treasures of the British collector 
should be the works of the Romanticists, 
and that these should be in demand for 
popular exhibitions, while the old Aca- 
demical masterpieces, beloved by the late 
Mr. Gassiot and his generation, appear as 
old-fashioned as the really great work of 
art never can and never does. N. N. 











Correspondence. 


THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS SERIES. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Str: Permit me to offer some explana- 
tions in regard to certain points brought 
out in the excellent review which appeared 
in your columns, April 30, of the historical 
series entitled ‘The Philippine Islands— 
1493-1803.’ As was stated in the prospectus 
of the work, the list of documents to be 
published was necessarily only a partial 
one; it included the classics of printed 
Philippine historical literature, supple- 
mented by such manuscript material from 
foreign archives as belonged to the early 
period which ended about 1640. It is ob- 
vious that, in so extensive a series, new 
material must continually be found, as a 
result of investigations in so many libra- 
ries and archives; and that it is impossible 
to enumerate all the documents at the start. 
In the period above mentioned, commerce 
and missions are naturally the predominant 
subjects, but other aspects of Philippine 
history are by no means forgotten or 
slighted in our plans; they will. duly ap- 
pear in their natural development or se- 
quence, One of the editors, Mr. James A. 
Robertson, is at this time in Seville, Spain, 
engaged in researches for material to be 
used in this work among the manuscripts 
collected in the great Archivo de Indias. 
He will also visit the libraries and archives 
of Madrid, Simancas, Rome, Paris, London, 
and other cities for the same purpose; and 
we are making arrangements for similar 
investigations in Manila and Mexico. We 
desire to make our selection of documents 
as broad and representative as possible, 
but the enormous mass of documentary and 
printed material for Philippine history, and 
the limitations imposed by necessity on the 
space available for publication, render the 
task of selection one of great difficulty, and 
we shall be compelled to omit many docu- 
ments which are valuable and interesting, 
because we cannot find room for them. For 
this same reason we have found it neces- 
sary to halt at the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century; the documents of that cen- 
tury alone could easily fill a long series of 
volumes, and we are limited to only fifty- 
five. 

A few words as to our editorial attitude. 
In both the selection and the presentation 
of material our aim is historical accuracy, 
entire freedom from partisan or sectarian 
considerations; and fairness toward all 
classes and interests, Our readers need 
not fear either a pro-friar or an anti-friar 
attitude on our part; we shall simply fur- 
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nish the most important and valuable docu- 
ments that we can secure, and those most 
truthful and authentic, for the purpose of 
tracing the course of Philippine history. 
Others may engage in controversies; our 
effort and hope are only to furnish some 
light by which disputed points may be made 
clear and the truth made known. 

Both of the editors were engaged in 
similar work on the Cleveland reissue of 
the ‘Jesuit Relations;’ and to our publisher, 
Mr. Arthur H. Clark, was due (as is well 
known to many persons) the original idea 
of that important historical enterprise, and 
the successful conduct of its publication. 
The notably impartial and fair attitude of 
that work will therefore be continued and 
assured in the conduct of the present 
series. EMMA HELEN BLAIR, 

Editor of ‘The Philippine Islands.’ 


STatTe HisTorRioaL LIBRARY, 
MapIson, Wis., May 13, 1903. 


NOT SO BLACK AS PAINTED. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: A rainy day in our Ozark camp 
induces me to write a protest against your 
designation of St. Louis as the most cor- 
rupt and one of the hottest cities, as al- 
leged in your issue of May 7. I question 
whether any city of its size has less cor- 
ruption; not a breath of scandal has ever 
been heard of in connection with the large 
city departments, in charge of appointive 
and professional officials. Even during the 
late Ziegenhein régime, the Sewer Com- 
missioner, the Water Department, the Park 
Commissioner were all of the highest re- 
pute. Furthermore, our Public School 
Board, with its immense revenues and re- 
sponsibilities, has for years been made up 
of the very best representative citizens, 
and its affairs so conducted that even the 
critical editor of the Nation would have 
only words of praise. The corruption to 
which St. Louis owes its notoriety is al- 
most exclusively confined to the lower house 
of the municipal assembly, which is elected 
by wards, controlled by bosses who are 
much the same in St. Louis as in New York 
and elsewhere. 

Regarding climate, I wish to state that, 
taking the average of the entire year into 
consideration, St. Louis will compare very 
favorably with any other either here or 
abroad. From October 1 to almost Christ- 
mas our Indian summer gives us a nearly 
unbroken sequence of ideal days; after a 
short winter, we have three or four spring 
months almost equalling the fall. The 
excessive hot weather in summer usually 
lasts only a few weeks, and, owing to the 
lack of humidity, the heat is not as un- 
bearable as a much lower temperature in 
Beston or New York. The writer has spent 
five or six years abroad at various times, 
but knows of no better place for a con- 
tinual residence; finer climatic conditions 
can doubtless be found by spending the 
winter on the Riviera, the summer in Nor- 
way, spring in California, and autumn in 
the Adirondacks. Such a composite cli- 
mate is not given to any one place; and it 
is doubtless true that a New Englander 
dropping in on us during our hot spell with 
the thermometer hovering around 105, 
would not care much for our average cli- 
mate.—Very truly yours. 


J. M. WuLrina. 
STONE MILL SPRING, May 10, 1903. 
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LYNCHING AND COLONEL LYNCH. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: In a letter published in your issue 
of December 4, 1902, in which Mr. Albert 
Matthews ably discusses the early history 
of lynch law, some uncertainty is express- 
ed in regard to the connection between 
Charles Lynch and Lynch law. 

In the first place it may be said that the 
note in W. Wirt'’s Life of Patrick Henry 
(1818), page 372, was without doubt writ- 
ten by Wirt and not by Roane. In Wil- 
liam Wirt Henry’s Life of Patrick Henry, 
II., 482, the “MS. letter of Judge Roane to 
Mr. Wirt’ is given, but the note is not in- 
cluded. 

Henry Howe, in his 
tions of Virginia,’ 
“Lynch Law,” says: 


Collec- 
entitled 


‘Historical 


in a section 


“At that time [the time of the Revolution]. 
this country [Campbell County and vicinity} 
was very thinly settled, and infested by a law- 
less band of tories and desperadoes. The 
essity of the case involved desperate measures, 
and Col. Lynch, then a leading whig, appre- 
hended and had them punished, without any 
superfluous ceremony. Hence the origin of the 
term ‘Lynch Law.’ This practice of Lynching 
continued years after the war, and was applied 
to many cases on mere suspicion of guilt, which 
could not be regularly proven.’’ (Published at 


nec- 


Charleston, S. C., im 1845. See p. 212 for the 
quotation). 
In a book written a few years later 


than the above, Howe has the following to 
say on the same subject: 


“The Lynch Law, as it is termed, originated 
in Virginia at the time of the American Revo- 
lution, and was first adopted by Colonel Lynch 
against a lawless band of tories and despera- 
does, who infested the country at the base of 
the Blue Ridge. This plan was afterwards fol- 
lowed in the west, and its operation was salu- 
tary in ridding the country of miscreants whom 
the law was not strong enough to punish. The 
tribunal of Birch, as the person who 
personated the judge was called, was establish- 
ed under a tree in the woods; the culprit, being 
usually found guilty, was tied to a tree and 
lashed without mercy, and then expelled from 
the country. In general, ‘the regulators’ only 
exercised this law upon the most base and 
vile characters.’"’ (‘The Great West,’ publish- 
ed at Cincinnati in 1852. See p. 183 for the quo- 
tation.) 


Squire 


This account given by Howe cannot be 
considered as wholly independent of the 
influence of Wirt. In his ‘Historical Col- 
lections of Virginia,’ Howe quotes from 
Wirt’s book in substantiation of his state- 
ment that the practice of ‘‘Lynching’’ con- 
tinued for years after the war. On the 
other hand, however, the fact that he re- 
peated his assertions in regard to the 
origin of ‘“‘Lynch Law” in emphatic terms 
in his later book, and therewith describ- 
ed the operation of Lynch Law in the West, 
is strong evidence that he had other sour- 
ces of information than Wirt’s book on 
the matter. 

An account, entirely independent of any 
influence from either Wirt or Howe, is 
found in ‘Colonel William Martin's Narra- 
tive of Frontier Life,’ prepared about 1842 
for Dr. Lyman C. Draper, and now in the 
Draper MS. Collections in the Wisconsin 
Historical Society Library. It is as fol- 
lows: 

‘In those times there were a great many bad 
men settled along the frontiers who by their 
thefts annoyed the country greatly. Insomuch 
that the people entered into combinations to 
suppress them and formed companies called 
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regulators They formed in military style 
with officers, etc 

‘They also organized a court and appointed 
some three or four of their aged, discreet 
judges to try criminal award punish 
etc. The ould bring up 
pected fellows and the court would 


men 
CAUSES, 
ment, 


company w sus 


try them 
But they seldom extended punishment 
whipping and driving them from the 


bevond 
“suntiry, 
sometimes making them pay for property stolen 
when they had the means 

“This method of breaking up combinations of 


rogues was first set on foot by Col. Char! 
Lynch, of Bedford county, Va., where I was 
raised. He and my father were acquainted 


Lynch at first punished with thirty-nine stripes 
taking as I suppose Moses for his model. And 


this was for a great while called Lynch's law, 
meaning all unlawful whipping. Any of the old 
men now in the South and West can tell th 
meaning of Lynch's law. 

“Lynch, however, has been improved uy 
and more severe punishments sometimes it: 
flicted. I have given this feature of Western 
history from the presumption that you may 
not have known it.’ (See Publications of the 
Southern Historical Association, November, 1900 


p. 463.) 


Such is the evidence bearing 
directly on the point 
Other 


tributory 


strongest 
under consideration 
writers might be quoted giving con 
the 
the name of Charles Lynch with the ea 
liest form of but 
not permit An 
“The Origin Lynch Law," 
by Howell Feathe: 
Lynchburg (Va.) Bar, will be 
Green Bag, March, 1900, page 150 


testimony to connection 


“lynching.” space Ww 


doing so here article on 
and 


Colton 


History of 
ston of the 


found in the 


J. ELBERT CUTLER 
New Haven, May 13, 1005 


Notes. 


E. P. Dutton & Co. will publish directly 
‘Bank Rate and th Money Market,’ in 
England, France, Germany, Holland, and 
Belgium in 1844-1890, by R. H. Inglis Pal 


and this year’s Bampton Le« 

tev. W. H. Hutton, on ‘The 
Christianity National 
Character,’ as illustrated by the Lives and 


grave, F.R.S.; 
tures, by the 
Influence of upon 
Legends of the English Saints, with an ap 
pendix containing a hitherto unpublished 
Life of Edward, King and Mar 
tyr, and another on mediwval miracles 
The superb limited edition of 
‘Principal Navigations, Voiages, Traffique 


manuscript 


Hakluyt 


and Discoveries of the English Nation’ will 
be marketed in this country by Macmillat 
Co. at monthly interval They are al 

about to publish ‘Bass, Pike, Perch and 
Others,’ by Dr. James Henshall, in th 


“American Sportsman Library, 
‘World's Children,’ by 
with 100 illustrations in 
The Civic Press, Bible House, announce 
‘Quo Vaditis? A Call to the Old 
Warren K. Moorehead has in preparation, 
for publication through the Robert Clarke 
Co., Cincinnati, two volumes entitled ‘The 
Stone Age: An Archwological Encyclopa 
dia of the Implements, Ornaments, etc., of 
the Prehistoric Tribes of the United States, 
with more than a thousand figures illustrat 
ing some five thousand variations of typ« 
‘A Reader’s History of American Litera- 
ture,’ by Thomas Wentworth Higginson in 
collaboration with Henry W. Boynton, is 
announced by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Among the new Vale Press volumes pro- 
ceeding from John Lane are an abridgment 


Dorothy Meny 


color 


Moralities 
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of Ronsard’s ‘L’Art Poétique Francaise,’ 
and a selection from his Sonnets, in both 
cases in the original. The latter publica- 
tion synchronizes with the appearance of 
‘Songs and Sonnets of Pierre de Ronsard,’ 
translated by Curtis Hidden Page, which 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. will issue in a lim- 
ited, numbered, luxurious edition. 

‘The Responsibilities of the Novelist, and 
Other Literary Essays’ and ‘A Deal in 
Wheat, and Other Stories of the New and 
Old West,’ by the late Frank Norris, will 
form part of the complete edition of his 
works which Doubleday, Page & Co, are 
bringing out. They are entirely new to 
print, 

Our special correspondent at the late In- 
ternational Historical Congress at Rome, 
made a brief reference to the very illumina- 
tive exhibit contrived by Prof. D. Gnoli, direc- 
tor of the Biblioteca Vittorio Emanuele. In 
six rooms were displayed plans of ancient 
Rome, with plans and panoramic views of. 
the medieval and the modern city. The 
several stages before demolition were thus 
shown, along with Canina’s original water- 
color drawings for the recunstruction of an- 
cient edifices. A catalogue of all this is in 
preparation, but the principles of the col- 
lection have been already set forth in a 
brochure by the same scholar (Rome: Co- 
operative Social Printing-house). Colonel 
Rocchi is reported to be on the point of 
publishing a weighty volume on the city 
plans of the sixteenth century. 

Our correspondent, by the way, writes: 
“The statement that the Campanile of St. 
Mark’s will be rebuilt in three years, is 
misleading. It will take a year to make the 
necessary brick, three years to construct 
the main shaft, and another year to add 
the pinnacle and the loggetta—or five years 
in all. The three years mentioned in my 
letter referred only to the time actually 
required in construction.”’ 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have made a 
charming little book of the dozen letters, 
constituting the ‘Correspondence between 
R. W. Emerson and Herman Grimm,’ which, 
under the editorship of Mr. F. W. Holls, 
have already seen the light in the April 
Atlantic. But the original German is now 
first given the translation, which, 
while generally adequate, is seen not to 
keep the level of Grimm’s elevated yet 
simple style. Nor is the translator’s Eng- 
lish always impeccable. ‘Please send us 
a very good portrait of you"’ (p. 53) needs 
mending for idiom, and is not an exact 
rendering of “ein recht dhnbiches Portrait" 
-—truly faithful, or really like, So in what 
comes next: “I have succeeded in getting 
some which no longer, however, seem to 
me to be good likenesses’’—for ‘nicht 
d&hniich scheinen,” that is, seem not like. 
The worst slip we have noticed is on page 
76. Grimm encloses “ein Blatt ihrer Toch- 
ter, einen Stich nach dem ersten und letz- 
ten ~ @66., translated, ‘‘a 
sheet of her [Frau Grimm’s] daughter—a 
shepherd after the first and last painting,” 
etc.—-where we should read “a print of her 
daughter, an engraving after,"’ etc. These 
letters, sometimes constrained, one thinks, 
by his addressing a foreigner, show Em- 
erson tolerably at ease in reading Ger- 
man, without being able to pronounce or 
speak it, and freely ordering books for his 
library in that language. It will be re- 


beside 


Gemilde, here 


membered that M. Auguste Laugel, visit- 
ing him in Concord during the war, re- 





marked the number of paper-bound books 
on his shelves. 

The Emerson portrait in this brochure 
(there is also one of Grimm) is the well- 
known full-page standing figure, with hands 
clasped in front. The same has been made 
the basis of an etching, much enlarged in 
scale and stopping short of the knees, by 
Mr. Gustav Kruell of East Orange, N. J. 
This print deserves the attention of col- 
lectors in the present centennial week. The 
method is dry point, if we do not mistake, 
and there is some admirable technique— 
remarkable indeed as coming from one who 
has attained the highest distinction as an 
engraver on wood, a contrary process. The 
face may not quite satisfy those who recall 
the sweetness and high gentility of Emer- 
son's, even if it retains the shrewd and 
speculative expression that fits the rural 
philosopher; to us the personality is rather 
sequestered in the hands, of which the ex- 
ecution is very plastic. For the main out- 
lines and proportions of the slender figure 
a photographic accuracy has been secured. 

Mr. Charles Booth is now approaching the 
conclusion of his remarkable investigation 
into the ‘Life and Labor of the People in 
London’ (Macmillan Co.). The section just 
published deals with a subject much more 
difficult to treat scientifically than either 
“Poverty” or “Industry,” for ‘Religious In- 
fluences’’ must necessarily be estimated by 
methods from which the bias and temper- 
ament of the investigator cannot entirely 
be eliminated. Mr, Booth and his assistants 
have brought together a mass of material 
illustrating the work of the various 
churches and missions of London, but this 
material has been selected largely at hap- 
hazard, without very great care for accu- 
racy, and the judgment expressed is often 
no more than a_ superficial impression. 
When, for instance, Mr. Booth declares that 
the congregation at a certain mission ser- 
vice does not contain persons who have 
been lifted out of depraved conditions, one 
cannot help asking, ‘‘How does he know?” 
On the whole, the writer’s conclusions are 
uttered with a confidence which scarcely 
seems justified, but many of his criticisms 
and suggestions are nevertheless of value, 
and it would be well for the church work- 
ers, not only of London, but of other cities, 
to take note of them. 

The Westminster Press has printed, and 
the Presbyterian Board (Philadelphia) sends 
out, ‘Studies of Familiar Hymns,’ by Dr. 
Louis F. Benson, who had previously edit- 
ed several hymnals and commented on 
some of their contents. His work is not 
at all in the sketchy style of forty years 
ago, when English hymnology—as distinct 
from hymn-making—was in its infancy; 
every fact is run to earth as far as possi- 
ble (as in the case of ‘“‘God bless our native 
land’), and presented clearly. It is true 
that not much remained to do in this line, 
for the ground is pretty well covered by 
Mr. Julian's ‘Dictionary.” Nor are the 
twenty-five hymns here gathered offered as 
“the best,’’ which might be invidious; but 
some of them are certainly among the 
best, and we may take Dr. Benson's word 
for it that all of them are “femiliar.’”’ 
Only four of them date back of 1800, and 
nine are from the Church of England since 
her hymnic awakening. Of the ten Amer- 
ican pieces, Episcopalians wrote three, 
Unitarians as many, while two come from 
Congregationalists, one is by a Presby- 





terian, and one by a Baptist. Lest the 
editor should be suspected of undue lean- 
ing to a communion not his own, he points 
out (p. 236) the curious fact that a good 
and useful Lenten hymn of Dean Milman, 
in general use since its appearance in 1827, 
was never appreciated by the American 
Episcopal authorities till the present book 
was issued in 1892. Dr. Benson’s handling 
of his themes, like his selection of them, 
is catholic and modern in spirit. He 
praises Samuel Longfellow and his work, 
while mildly lamenting his progress from 
“Christianity” to theism, as shown in the 
two “Sam books’”’ of 1846 and 1864, 

Miss L. E, Hill, the director of physical 
training in Wellesley College, is the editor 
of a series of articles on ‘Athletics and 
Outdoor Sports for Women” (Macmillan 
Co.), in which no less than sixteen varie- 
ties of games and sports are described by 
experts, with hints for beginners and 
abundant illustrations. Golf is ably treated 
by Miss Frances Griscom, and Equestrian- 
ism by Mrs. Beach, while Field Hockey, 
which was introduced to American colleges 
for women only two years since, is de- 
scribed by its pioneer, Miss Applebee. No 
one can learn an outdoor game from a book 
of this kind, but every woman who is in- 
terested in one of these branches of ath- 
letics (and few women are not) will find 
useful hints and recognize the weak points 
in her own ‘‘form” from the warnings of 
these concise chapters. The book is the 
heaviest for its size that we have met in 
these days of heavy, highly-glazed paper. 


The needs of our amateur botanists are 
well met by the new books on the identifi- 
cation of plants which have come to hand. 
Among the later aspirants to favor are 
the two excellent handbooks on woody 
plants from the press of Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. ‘Our Northern Shrubs, and How to 
Identify Them,’ by Harriet L. Keeler, has 
good reproductions from photographs, and 
the text appears to have been worked out 
with care. ‘Trees, Shrubs, and Vines of 
the Northeastern United States,’ with 
their characteristic landscape features 
fully described for identification by the 
non-botanical reader, together with an ac- 
count of the principal foreign hardy trees, 
shrubs, and vines cultivated in our coun- 
try and found in Central Park, New York 
city, by H. G. Parkhurst, is likewise well 
illustrated, and interesting. One must not 
search too closely for the faults which such 
handbooks contain, since in few cases are 
the slight errors likely to be misleading to 
the users of them. So far as the scope of 
these two is concerned, they may fairly be 
called rivals; nevertheless, they supple- 
ment each other, At least, it cannot do 
harm to the students of our shrubs to 
learn something with regard to the variety 
which now exists in the nomenclature of 
our common shrubs, and the like, owing to 
well-meant endeavors to improve certain 
inconsistencies in the names of our plants. 
It now plainly appears that the times 
were not yet ripe for authoritative con- 
vention respecting the generic and specific 
names. Out of the existing chaos, order 
is probably to come soon, perhaps within 
the next score of years, but at present it 
is well for amateurs and for real students 
to have at their command works in which 
the different proposals as to names are 
clearly ‘brought out. 


‘Trees and Shrubs of Prospect Park 
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(Brookiyn),’ by Louis Harman Peet (New 
York: American Printing-house), is a cap- 
ital guide to the woody plants there grown. 
It is convenient in size, well written, and 
is provided with instructive maps or dia- 
grams which satisfy every reasonable re- 
quirement. A busy man seeking an after- 
noon’s recreation in this beautiful park 
could hardly have better direction for his 
footsteps than the handbook and its out- 
line sketches; and certainly the lounger, 
who is not pressed for time, could not pos- 
sibly do better than to follow out slowly 
the charming walks suggested by the au- 
thor of this work. 

The excellent engravings in ‘Principal 
Species of Wood: Their Characteristic 
Properties,’ by Charles Henry Snow, Dean 
of the School of Applied Science, New York 
University (John Wiley & Sons), which ex- 
hibit the aspect of the timber trees, have 
been well selected. It is rather a pity 
that the pages devoted to these fine re- 
productions have been made to carry also 
the burden of certain details which detract 
from the general effect of the photographs. 
It would have been better, on many ac- 
counts, to keep the photomicrograms and 
the delineations of the trunk-bark sepa- 
rate. In the text the author has brought 
together a great amount of matter useful to 
engineers and to all workers in woods. A 
little fuller introduction explanatory of the 
technical terms employed would make the 
treatise more useful to the general reader; 
such terms as ‘“‘modulus of elasticity’ and 
“modulus of rupture’? mean very little to 
the beginner. But the beginner, and in fact 
every general reader, will be glad to have 
the clear definition of quartered oak, which 
is given in the following words: ‘Logs are 
sometimes sawn into quarters, and then 
into pieces crossing and exposing the year- 
ly rings. These quarter-sawn surfaces are 
structurally stronger and better, but are, 
by reason of waste or small pieces, more 
costly than others. The pith-rays of some 
woods, such as oaks, are very prominent 
when split as they are in quarter-sawing, 
and the appearance of such woods is con- 
sequently improved.’’ The nomenclature is 
somewhat confusing. In the case of Kauri, 
Dammara and not Agathis is employed, 
while in other cases the names go abreast 
or even a little ahead of the most advanced 
reforms. A full and accurate index re- 
moves, however, all liability to serious 
error or even misunderstanding in the 
matter of generic and specific names, 

Mr. Henry F. Waters’s Genealogical 
Gleanings in England were anything but 
exhausted in the two stout volumes in 
which they were finally published. While 
he himself has resought his native New 
England, his thousands of notes have been 
left in England, at least temporarily, and 
their present custodian, Mr. Lothrop With- 
ington, has leave to prepare them at his 
convenience for the printer. These refer- 
ences to wills and administrations have ac- 
cordingly begun to appear in the April 
number of the Genealogical Quarterly (Bos- 
ton: The Research Publication Co.), in an 
alphabetical order (Abbott-Agas), They 
lack, of course, Mr. Waters’s masterly cor- 
relation and the coéperative annotation by 
local genealogists which lent so much value 
to the original ‘Gleanings.’ Still, the editor 
of the Quarterly, Mr. Eben Putnam, con- 
tributes here and there a note, besides 
references to the ‘Gleanings.’ The source 
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of the new matter is always indicated. In 
the same number of the Quarterly the early 
records of the First Church in Cambridge, 
Mass., begin to be printed. 

In the Consular Reports for May it is 
stated that there was a decrease in the 
crude-oil production of the Baku flelds in 
1902, the first in eight years, on account of 
the overproduction of the previous year. 
The price declined to a “figure which was 
in many cases less than the amount to be 
paid the Government as royalty on the ter- 
ritory.’”’ The exports fell off, also, in con- 
sequence of the strikes of the workmen in 
the can and 
eral Mason of Berlin reports an improve- 
ment 


case factories Consul-Gen- 
in Germany's business conditions in 
the past year, but says that there are still 
signs of industrial paralysis which are not 
encouraging. 
is the decrease of the imports of the indis- 


The most significant of these 


pensable raw materials of manufacture and 
the cheap food materials which are essen- 
He also contrib- 
utes a valuable account, with illustrations, 
of the 
Germany. Its importance may be gathered 
from the that 
tants there were planted in 1900 160 acres 


tial to economical labor. 


potato as a source of wealth in 


fact for every 10,000 inhabi- 
acres in Great 
and 34.8 the 
By an elaborate scheme of 


of potatoes, as against 31 
Britain and Ireland 
United States. 
scientific 
nized by 


acres in 


fertilizing and cultivating 
the Bureau of Agriculture 
carried out in experiment stations in differ- 
ent parts of the empire, ‘“‘the general yield 
per acre has been raised by not 


orga- 
and 


than 
38 per cent, during the past ten years.” A 


less 


continually increasing part of the crop 
is used in the manufacture of alcohol for 
motors and household purposes, as light- 


ing and heating. 


—It has been a commonplace of Ameri- 
can history that the founders of the Eng- 
lish colonies were men of considerable edu- 


cation. The early annals are full of evi- 


dences of the fact, not only that there 
were many university graduates, but that, 
what is more important, most of the first 


in New England had a 
the elementary 
what 
sisted in, however, has been a question fre- 
quently asked, but 
Many attempts have 


settlers 
grounding in 
learning. 


thorough 
branches of 
Just their schooling con- 


not satisfactorily an- 
been made 
to describe the beginnings of the American 
public school, but each fails in the essen- 
tial particular of telling what and how the 
seventeenth-century schools taught thechil- 
dren. The difficulty has béen that no one 
had investigated with sufficient care the 
old English schools in which the colonial 
settlers received their first lessons, and 
which they undertook to reéstablish in 
America. The solution of the puzzle is due 
to Prof. Foster Watson of the University 
College of Wales, who has for some years 
been gathering notes on early English text- 
books. His description of these, “The 
Curriculum and Text-books of English 
Schools in the first half of the Seven- 
teenth Century,’ published in the Trans- 
actions of the Bibliographical Society 
(London, February, 1903), is' a very im- 
portant contribution to an understanding 
of the intellectual equipment of the people 
who left England in and after 1607, 1620, 
and 1630. Professor Watson shows that the 
notes of sermons, in shorthand, in abstract, 
in heads, in commentary, which bulk so 
largely in every collection of the “re- 


swered. 
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mains” of colonial times, were not merely 
an expression of the intense religious tn- 
terest of the period, but were a direct re- 


sult of school training, which required the 
pupils, as a part of the regular school ex- 
the weekly sermons 
as Brinsley explains, tn his ‘Lu- 
Grammar School,’ 
will keep them from 


ercise, to 
“Besides,” 


dus 


reproduce 


Literarius, or the 


published in 1612, “‘it 


playing, talking, sleeping, and all other 
disorders in the church To this end 
therefore, pose diligently all those whom 
you observe or suspect most negligent; 


then you will have them to attend heedful- 


Ae And, further, that there may be no 
possible doubt that the stern Puritans, 
in their youth, resembled some of their re- 
mote descendants, “there must be great 
care by the monitors, that they trouble not 
their fellows, nor the congregation, in ask- 
ing notes, or stirring out of their places to 
seek one another yr any other disorder.” 


Professor Watson is planning to organize 





an “Early Text-Book Reprint Society,” to 
reproduce the more significant of these 
guides to what the seventeenth century 
knew It is to be i that he will re 
ceive ample support from American IHI- 
braries and students, to which these should 
appeal quite as much as to English idents 
of history and education 

—In volume x. of the Camden Miscellany 
the Royal Historical Society publishes 


three new document the Journal of Sir 
Roger Wilbraham for the years 1593-1616 
a diary of travels by Thomas Hoby, and 
a narrative entitled ‘Prince Rupert at L 

bon.’ The last is the horte of the thre 

but possesses some importance as proving 
that Prince Rupert had made diplomat 

arrangements in 1649 which gave him free 
access to the court of Lisbon, and placed 
the King of Portugal in almost open antag 
onism to the Commonwealth Dr. S&S. R 
Gardiner wrote a short preface for th 

relation, and Mr Gardiner ha revised 
the text for the pr: Of the other two 
pieces, we have found Wilbraham's Jour 

nal less striking than Hoby’s. Wilbraham 
was Solicitor-General in Ireland and Mas 
ter of Requests during the last years of 
Elizabeth and at the opening of the reigh 
of James I. He was an unworthy pers@n, 


Ireland and 
Elizabeth 


Master of Requests we 


who fattened on the spoils of 
fulsome 
The 
reise a certain equity juris- 
such a man as Wil 
could 


while the 


wrote a panegyric of 


and James. 
supposed to ex: 
but 
the 


cheapened 


diction, under 


expenses of law have 
little if at all, 
judgments were probably sub 
ject to the which affected 
those of Lord Thomas Hoby, 
on the amiable and a 


ac- 
complished 


braham 
been 
Master's 
same influences 
Bacon Sir 
contrary, Was an 


dent of languag 


man a stu 


and a diplomatist of great promise His 
translation of Castiglione’s ‘Cortegiano’ Is 
almost as famous as Flqario’s ‘Montaigne 

and very probably had some effect from 
holding up the ideals of a gentleman to 
the admiration of Tudor England Sir 


Philip Hoby, an elder brother of the tran 
lator, rose in the 
Edward VI 


councillor and envoy to the Imperial Court 


service of Henry VIII 


and until he became a privy 


received his 


Thomas 
education at 


was born in 1530, 


Cambridge under Sir John 


Cheke and at Strassburg under Martin 
Bucer, spent 1550 in Italian travel, and 
afterwards entered upon a diplomatic 
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eareer. He was only twenty-three years 
old when he made his translation of the 
‘Cortegiano,’ which was four times reprint- 
ed during the reign of Elizabeth. The most 
interesting portions of his diary relate to 
his travels in southern Italy and his ac- 
count of German -vents in 1552, the year 
when Maurice of Saxony chased Charles 
V. from Innsbruck and extorted from him 
the concessions of Passau. One gathers 
from Hoby’s description of the Terra di 
Lavoro and Sicily that these regions en- 
joyed a greater degree of prosperity at 
the middle of the sixteenth century than 
one might be inclined to suppose from 
a general knowledge of Spanish adminis- 
tration. As for the events of 1552, Hoby 
was in a position to get accurate intelli- 
gence from his brother, Sir Philip. We 
give a little anecdote regarding the Duke 


of Alva. At Innsbruck there dwelt in 1552 
a gun founder, “one of the best in his 
seience of all Christendom, a verie dis- 
create and sober parson. This mann (as 


he told my brother the tale) had a... great 
peecs of artillarie in hand for the Duke of 
which he minded to carie into 
Spaine. Upon these peecs the Duke had 
cawsed to bee graven the armes_ of 
Philipp, Lansgrave of Hess, with his stile, 
which the Emperor’s prisoner, and 
all for a certain vain glorie that menn 
shuld heleave he had gotten them in the 
feeld by prowess of armes. The Lans- 
grave’s sonn, who was in Duke Maurice 
hoost, seeing those peecs there with his 
father’s upon them, ceased upon 
them and tooke them awaye with him, gev- 
ing to the gunn founder’s wyff an hun- 
drethe crownes to drinke.’”’ Sir Thomas 
Hoby became envoy to the Court of France 


Alava, 


was 


armes 


in 1566, and died at Paris about four 
months after his appointment, aged thir- 
ty-six. 

An octavo of 543 pages (Longmans, 


Green & Co.) is entitled ‘Higher Math- 
ematics for Students of Chemistry and 
Physics,’ by Dr. J. W. Mellor. It consists 
of a limping treatise on the calculus and 
matters connected therewith, including 
trigonometry, the theory of equations, and 
like, to which are appended fifteen 
pages of numerical tables. It will prove a 
handy instrument for anybody who has not 
the same thing in more convenient form on 
his shelves; but its limitations will be a 
perpetual vexation. Such a book ought to 
be written by a master of the subject, a 
very different person from Dr. Mellor. 
Mathematics is useful to the physicist in 
two ways. First, it enables him to solve 
his own problems instead of employing a 
In this respect it is a great 


the 


mathematician. 


convenience, but not indispensable. Second- 
ly, it supplies him with fundamental con- 
ceptions and methods of thinking without 


which he never can rise from the ranks of 
the army of sclepce. A volume like this 
can be of service only in the former way. 
The prime necessity for a chemist or phys- 
icist who proposes to do his own sums is 
a mastery of synthetic geometry. Begin- 
ning with the new doctrine of multitudes 
and ordinal numbers as a propedeutic, he 
should first familiarize himself with the 
results and methods of topics—-the geom- 
etry of a universe of distortable but un- 
breakable things, no standard of straight- 
ness or of length being supposed. Next 


should come graphics, the doctrine of un- 





limited straight lines, comprising perspec- 
tive, projective geometry, graphical statics, 
etc.—invaluable tools, all. Next, metrics, 
comprising the elements of geometry, Eu- 
clidean and Non-Euclidean, the Brocard ge- 
ometry, etc. Of all this synthetic mathe- 
matics Dr. Mellor gives not one word; and 
his book should have been entitled, not 
Higher Mathematics, but Mathematical An- 
alysis. Passing to this, the student should 
begin with algebra and analytic geometry, 
of which Dr. Mellor gives extracts. He 
should then make himself as familiar with 
the calculus of finite differences in its en- 
tirety as with his mother-tongue. Dr. Mel- 
lor allots about twenty-five pages to the 
fringes of this subject. Then should come 
the differential calculus, including trigo- 
nometry and the theory of functions, in 
its fullest modernity. Here quaternions 
may be taken up. Finally, such subjects as 
probabilities, rigid dynamics, molecular 
dynamics, hydrodynamics, viscosity, aerody- 
namics, must be studied. It is a vast course; 
but one cannot take high rank among the 
coming generation of physicists or chem- 
ists at any cheaper rate. A hand-book of 
rules and formule, of which there already 
are several, though none which accurately 
meets the need, would be, of course, an 
immense convenience. Numerical tables are 
best given in separate collections. A col- 
lection better suited to the uses of phys- 
cists than any now existing could easily be 
made, but in any case he would require 
his separate Crelle’s ‘Rechentafeln.’ 


SIR WILFRID LAURIER AND THE LIB- 
ERAL PARTY OF CANADA. 


Sir Wilfrid Laurier and the Liberal Party: 
A Political History. By J. S. Willison. In 
two volumes. Toronto: George N. Morang 
& Co., Limited. 1903. Illustrated. Pp. 
472 and 451. 

Mr. Willison has been for some years the 
very successful and highly respected editor 
of the Toronto Globe, the chief organ of Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier’s party. He has now ex- 
changed that position for the editorship of 
an independent paper, his entrance upon 
which is a very interesting event in Ca- 
nadian journalism. But we can scarcely 
expect him at once to doff the editor of 
the Globe and become the judicial critic of 
the leader and the party whose best ad- 
vocate up to this time he has been. We 
must be satisfied if partiality is kept with- 
in bounds, and a reasonable measure of 
equity is extended to the other side. 

Sir Wilfrid Laurier is a notable figure in 
Canadian politics. He is a Frenchman 
whose political character has been formed 
under British institutions, while he com- 
bines with that character French refine- 
ment, elegance, and tact. Not only is he 
an extremely pleasing speaker, both in 
English and in French, but he can adapt 
himself easily to the tastes and sentiments 
either of an English or of a French audi- 
ence. He is, as a rule, studiously cour- 
teous in debate, and never, even in cam- 
paign speeches, is betrayed into anything 
violent or gross. Nobody questions his per- 
sonal purity, at whatever he may be com- 
pelled to wink as a party leader. At the 
same time he is a complete and almost 
avowed opportunist. ‘The Prime Minis- 
ter,’ says one who has just left his Cab- 
inet, “has in fact no very strong opinion 





on matters of this [fiscal] kind. He is an 
opportunist; his favorite doctrine being 
that each day should look out for itself.” 
Sir Wilfrid is very happily gifted with a re- 
markable facility of presenting in the best 
light each of the successive positions into 
which by the current of events he is borne. 

He is a Catholic, but very liberal; one 
of the school of Moritalembert and Lacor- 
daire, who, trying to combine Catholicism 
with liberty, died under a cloud of Papal 
displeasure. In Quebec he was numbered 
with the party Rouge, Liberals who are not 
revolutionary, though they respect the pa- 
triotic traditions of 1837, but are opposed 
to the political domination of the priest. 
There was a curious incident in this part 
of Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s career. He was a 
member of the Institut Canadien, a literary 
society which was excommunicated in the 
mass for admitting anti-Catholic works. 
Guibord, a member of the society, died, 
and the Church sought to exclude him from 
burial in his lot in the Catholic cemetery, 
on the ground that he was excommunicate. 
Thereupon there was a lawsuit which at 
last went to the British Privy Council, the 
judges in which debated ‘‘with iron gravi- 
ty,” to use Carlyle’s phrase, the question 
whether people under the ecclesiastical law 
of the Church of Rome could be excom- 
municate in the mass. The judgment was 
that the excommunication must be indi- 
vidual. Preparations were made to bury 
Guibord in his lot. The Catholics resisted. 
There was great danger of an affray; when 
the Bishop cut the knot by mounting the 
pulpit and declaring the ground in which 
the heretic was to be laid de-consecrated, 
so that the faithful around might rest un- 
contaminated and in peace. 

Mr. Laurier passed from the Provincial 
Parliament at Quebec to the Dominion Par- 
liament, where he was the chief of the 
French members, and soon by his eloquence 
won high place. When the French half- 
breeds of the Northwest rebelled, the heart 
of the French province was with them. Mr. 
Laurier then pleaded their cause and de- 
nounced the execution of Riel, the organizer 
of the rebellion, in burning words, which 
rose in judgment against him when he was 
committing himself and Canada to the ex- 
cesses of British martial law in the Cape 
Colony. 

The party styled Liberal, though without 
much reason, was at this time in opposition. 
Its leader, Mr. Alexander Mackenzie, a 
very honest and worthy man, though too 
much devoted to details, was supplanted in 
the leadership by Mr. Edward Blake, an 
eminent advocate and jurist, but, as a leader 
of men, out of place. Upon Mr. Blake’s 
resignation, Mr. Laurier was presently call- 
ed upon to lead the party in a general elec- 
tion against the Tories under their veteran, 
wily, and long successful chief, Sir John A. 
Macdonald. The history of that election 
given by Mr. Willison is curious. There 
was at the time no constitutional ground 
for a dissolution, but the Government, seeing 
that its protectionist policy—national pol- 
icy, as it was called—was losing ground, re- 
solved to snap a verdict. It was, how- 
ever, necessary that some constitutional 
ground for a dissolution of Parliament be- 
fore the expiry of its term should be as- 
signed. The Government gave out that ne- 
gotiations were on foot with the United 
States for reciprocity, and that it required 
a popular mandate. Our Secretary of State, 
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Mr. Blaine, at once put forth a note stat- 
ing that no such negotiations were on 
foot between the two countries. An appeal 
was next made to the loyalty of the Domin- 
ion by pretending, without the shadow of 
a ground, that Mr. Laurier and his party 
were conspiring to betray Canada to the 
United States. The appeal, though not only 
dishonest but supported, as we learn from 
Mr. Willison’s narrative, by dishonorable 
means, was successful, and Mr. Laurier re- 
mained in opposition. 

After the death of Sir John A. Macdonald 
and his successor, Sir John Thompson, the 
Conservative party was broken up by inter- 
nal dissension and treachery. Mr. Laurier 
and his party then came into power. Their 
election platform had been free trade, or 
at least tariff for revenue only; and their 
leading economist, Sir Richard Cartwright, 
a man of great ability and force, had been 
always the sworn foe of protection. But 
they presently showed that they appreciated 
the political, perhaps also the financial, 
influence of the protected manufacturers, 
and began to talk of the respect due to 
vested interests and of stability of tariff. 
To stability of tariff, however, they still 
adhere, refusing to listen to the demands 
preferred by the protected manufacturers, 
of course on patriotic grounds, for further 
measures of protection. 

Mr. Laurier now shone forth in a new and 
very striking character—that of a French 
Premier, and the great man of the French 
province enthusiastically attached to Brit- 
ish institutions and connection. The pledge 
of his attachment was a tariff giving a 
preference of 33 per cent. to British goods. 
His rewards, besides the medal of the Cob- 
den Club, to which his title was somewhat 
equivocal, were knighthood, a seat in the 
British Privy Council, and an enthusiastic 
ovation in England, where all eyes were 
fixed upon him as he rode in the Jubilee 
procession. Advocates of an Imperial Zoll- 
verein and Imperial Federation believed 
that they had at last found their man, and 
the sight of Imperialism embodied in a 
French-Canadian might well gladden their 
hearts. Canadian Tories were filled with 
chagrin at seeing their clothes thus stolen 
by the Liberal chief. But the belief that 
England was going back to _ protection 
never had much foundation. The British 
grain duty, which raised the hopes of pro- 
tectionists high, has been abandoned. The 
Canadian preference in favor of British 
goods has been cancelled. The dream of 
Imperial Zollvereiners is at an end. So, 
probably, will soon be the dream of Ca- 
nadian contribution to the British army 
and fleet. 

A signal instance of Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s 
opportunism is his conduct with regard to 
the reform of the Senate. The Canadian 
Senate is not elective, but is appointed by 
the Crown; that is, practically, by the 
head of the party in power. The long 
reign of Sir John A. Macdonald had filled it 
with Conservatives. Sir Wilfrid then moved 
earnestly for a reform of the Senate. 
Deaths have now reversed the balance, and 
though scandalous proof of the need for 
reform has recently come to light in the 
shape of an attempted sale of a Senatorship 
for a contribution to the party fund, Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier speaks of Senate reform 
no more. 

The political cable which binds Canada 
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to the Imperial country has, by successive 
concessions of self-government, been worn 
to the last strand; and of that strand about 
the strongest thread is the extraordinary 
craving of Colonials for Imperial titles and 
decorations. Sir Wilfrid Laurier is not the 
sort of man by whom that distorting influ- 
is likely to be especially felt. No 
would suspect him of being a syco- 
phant or a title-hunter. But he is a knight 
and a Privy Councillor; and it is not in hu- 
man nature that these titles, and the con- 
nection with the court and aristocracy of 
England which they involve, should fail in 
some degree to affect his sentiments and 
his course. 


ence 


one 


It was generally believed that Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier was unwilling to participate in the 
South African war, but yielded to the fear 
of being outbidden in loyalty by the Con- 
servative Opposition, to the clandestine in- 
fluence of Downing Street, and to the solici- 
tations of a low agent of the South Afri- 
can Company, combined with militarist ex- 
citement. Mr. Willison, who could hard- 
ly fail to know the truth, does not 
contradict the common belief. The reso- 
lutions of the Canadian Parliament framed 
by its leader justify participation in the 
war on the ground that her Majesty is 
suzerain of the Transvaal Republic, and that 
“her Majesty’s subjects now settled in that 
region are suffering under political oppres- 
sion’; the political oppression consisting 
in the requirement of a seven years’ term 
for naturalization (the British term being 
five years, with the additional requirement 
of the sanction in each of the Sec- 
retary of State), while the Outlanders, for 
whom the concession of a shorter term 
was demanded, had recently invited foreiga 
invasion. 


case 


In the preamble of the first of the two 
conventions with the Transvaal (1881) the 
term ‘“‘suzerainty’’ was used; but it was dis- 
tinctly limited to foreign relations; while 
in regard to domestic affairs, including, of 
the regulation of the franchise, 
“complete self-government’’ was assured. 
In the second convention, that of 1884, the 
word ‘“‘suzerainty’’ evidently 
by design, and the ‘Annual Register’ of the 
year describes the effect of the convention 
as ‘“‘Suzerainty of England over the Trans- 
vaal abolished; England only reserving the 
right of veto on treaties with foreign Pow- 
ers, except with the Free State and the 
northern Kaffir tribes.” Mr. Chamberlain 
had himself said that ‘“‘to go to war with 
President Kruger in order to force upon 
him reforms in the internal affairs of his 
state, with which successive Secretaries of 
State standing in that place had repudi- 
ated all right of interference, would have 
been a course of immoral as it 
would have been unwise.’’ Lord Salisbury 
had said that the Boers had absolute con- 
trol over their internal affairs. Mr. W. H 
Smith, a Conservative leader of the House 
of Commons, had said, “It is a cardinal 
principle of that settlement [the Convention 
of 1884] that the internal government and 
legislation of the South African Republic 
shall not be interfered with.” The Jame- 
son raiders were tried under the Foreign 
Enlistment Act for fitting out an expedi- 
tion against a foreign state at peace with 
Great Britain. The Lord Chief Justice had 
on that occasion defined the Transvaal as 
a “foreign state with which her Majesty 
was in friendly treaty relations.’’ He said: 


course, 


was omitted, 


action as 
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South African Re 
the two 
The result 
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“The position of the 
public is determined by 
Conventions of 1881 and 1884 
is, that under these Conventions 
Queen's Government recognize the 
independence and autonomy of the South 


complete 


African Republic, subject only to the r 

striction contained in the Convention f 
1884, to the effect that that state should 
have no power to enter into any treaties 
without this country’s consent, except as 
regards one or two minor states. one of 


which is the Orange Free State." 


Did Mr. Laurier know these fact when 
he led the Canadian Parliament to rest Its 
recorded justification for engaging in a 
war with a people who had never done 
Canada any wrong, on the existence of tt 
suzerainty and the obligation to enforce 


political reform? Destiny can 


a more decisive test to the 


statesman than by setting him to chvo 


between a possible loss of office and con 
sent to an unjust or unnecessary wa Tha 
test was put to the character of Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier, and Sir Wilfrid Laurier chose con 
sent to the war 
HEGEL'S LOGIC INTERPRETED 

Hegel's Logie: An Essay in Interpretation 

By John Grier Hibben Charles Scrib 

ner’s Sons. 1902. 12mo. Pp. 313 

Hegel made easy; Hegel brought to the 
level of the meanest capacity It is real- 


} 


ly surprising how clear these things can 


be made, if they are 


some tangles which are perhaps not 

sential as they have been thought to be 

The first pages delight one; but as one 
that the 


reads on, one begins to think 
fect is very much as if one were to explain 
child of 


quite on the plane of it 


five in the clearest term 
thought, all the 


to a 


facts and truths of life, domestic and so 
cial. That that child would understand 
life just as an adult understands it, is tru 
in the same measure that Professor Hit 
ben’s reader will understand Hegel phil 
osophy as Hegel understood it. Those part 


of Hegel's doctrine which set ordinary log 


ic at deflance-—-that is to say, the 

and warp of his whole work—are treat 
as being merely a manner of phrasing \ 
we turn over the leaves, our eye light 
often upon such expression is “only 
epigrammatic expression” (p. 86), “his ep 
grammatic manner” (p. 130) riking © 


gram” (p. 37), “an enigmatical form (} 


115), ‘“‘the Hegelian figure” (p. 157), “shou! 
be taken in 


a figurative rather than a 


eral sense”’ (p. 113), “in his chara 
tically paradoxical manner (p. 152), ‘ 
paradox, as thus expressed” (p. 151). Once 


only do we find ion 


Hegel himself these things were more than 


any intimat 


that; and even then it Is passed by without 


one full sentence being given to it 


Whoever has dipped into Hegel ever so 
little, will ask in astonishment how 
possible to interpret him so The ex 
planation seems to be that the master 
incessant overstraining of reason, without 
which his system could not have been put 
together, seems in this disciple, as in man 
another, to have had the eff: of destroy 
ing all the tonicity of his thought and 
leaving it lax and flaccid. Here is a pro 
fessor of logic who cannot even state the 
ordinary doctrines of his own discipline 
accurately. ‘‘The general standpoint 
was that thought presents to us 
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alternative judgments, one of which must 
be wholly true and its opposite wholly 
false.”” Who ever maintained such a posi- 
tion? The opposite of the wholly true is 
that which is more or less false. But, in ac- 
cordance with this, Professor Hibben claims 
that “it is only when his [Hegel’s] entire 
system is unfolded that we can have any 
basis for judging’ it. Until a man’s whole 
say is said, one will generally be unable to 
pronounce that it is wholly true; but he 
need sometimes go but very little way 
before betraying that it is more or less 
false, or even quite unscientific. “The tra- 
ditional law of logic known as that of ex- 
cluded middle [meaning the principle of ex- 
cluded middle] is enunciated thus: ‘that of 
two opposite predicates, one, and only one, 
can be assigned to one and the same sub- 
ject.’"’ Now if a professor of logic de- 
liberately teaches what he ought to know 
is false, how can we otherwise excuse him, or 
avoid one or another more serious accusation 
of him, than by saying that he is a loose 
thinker? The principle of excluded mid- 
dle does not belong to the so-called ‘“‘tra- 
ditional” logic, since, although it occurs in 
Aristotle as a definition of the kind of op- 
position called contradiction, and in other 
passages in dissent from a statement of 
Plato’s, yet it plays no important part in 
Aristotle’s system, and was first made a 
fundamental principle by Wolf. The whole 
purpose of the name and of the enuncia- 
tion of the principle is to render it clear 
that what Professor Hibben wrongly states 
as this principle involves two distinct 
principles: first, that an affirmative and 
its corresponding negative predicate—as 
“black” and “not-black’’—cannot both be 
true of the same definite subject, in the 
same definite respect; and second (and this 
is the principle of excluded middle) that of 
two such predicates one or the other must 
be true of any single individual. 

The author is equally unsuccessful in ex- 
plaining the “principle of sufficient reason.” 
He calls it “the fourth law of thought, which 
is associated with the name of Leibniz, and 
is known as the law of sufficient reason, 
viz.: ‘Everything must have its sufficient 
ground,’”’ and he proceeds to expound it in 
two or three pages. This principle, for such 
it is usually called, not only is “associated 
with the name of Leibniz,” but was origi- 
nated by him in a more exclusive sense, 
perhaps, than that in which any other 
philosophical principle of equal renown 
can be attributed to any one author. Noth- 
ing bearing more than a faint resemblance 
to it has been found in Plato, Aristotle, the 
Stoilcs, Suarez, Descartes, Spinoza, or any 
other philosopher, not even in Yakob Tho- 
masius. It is variously worded in German, 
but usually somewhat thus: ‘‘Alles Zufal- 
lige hat seinen zureichenden Grund.” Here, 
the German word Grund, corresponding to 
raison in Leibniz’s formula, should be 
translated “reason.” Whatever Hegel 
meant by Grund, it is not the “reason” of 
this principle. Another inaccuracy in Prof. 
Hibben’s statement of it, though usual 
enough, Hes in the words “must have." 
Leibniz was far too nominalistic to think 
that existing things really have reasons. He 
may seem to say so, using the phrase 
“there is a reason’; but what he means and 
sometimes says is, that a “sufficient reason 
for the thing's being as it is can be found 
out by the intellect.” One of the recent 
treatises on logic formulates the principle 





very correctly, at least on one side of it, 


as follows: “Jedes behauptende Urtheil 
is zureichend zu begriinden.” It is un- 
doubtedly implied by Leibniz that a 
really sufficient reason must refer to some 
operative condition of the reality of the 
fact. But to assert, as Hibben and some 
other Hegelians have done, that Hegel’s 
theory of reality (‘Die Lehre von Wesen’’) 
is implied in the ‘Monadologie,’ is simply to 
put into a strong light the deleterious ef- 
fect upon the brain of much reading of He- 
gel. 

If we had the space to give to it, we 
could show that there are few, if any, 
statements in this book concerning the or- 
dinary doctrines of logic or concerning the 
present state of logical discussion that are 
anything like accurate. Professor Hib- 
ben’s own thought, in the few instances in 
which he has permitted himself anything 
like a free use of reason, is washy; and 
the maxims that he holds up for admira- 
tion—virtually, for example, that pre- 
cise definitions, and precision generally, 
should be eschewed—are calculated to 
confuse discussion and to prevent its 
issuing in the test of experiment. Such, 
for instance, is the maxim “that ev- 
ery term which we employ in  phiti- 
osophical thinking should represent 
an idea of universal and necessary signi- 
ficance, and that such a notion cannot 
have a one-sided, abstract, and rigid mean- 
ing.”’ The proper maxim should be that 
ideas of universal and necessary signifi- 
cance and of a world of protean applica- 
tion may be taken one or two at a time 
as the subject of philosophical reflection; 
but that this reflection is of no use or 
meaning except so far as it is expressible 
in rules having reference to some con- 
ceivable practica] upshot of all the think- 
ing: so that it is the one-sided, abstract, 
and rigid conceptions that ought to be the 
philosopher’s tools. Civilization, so far as 
physical science—including physiology and 
bacteriology—has had a hand in it, is the 
result of trying to find out what one-sided, 
abstract, and rigid formul# express the 
way in which events will happen; and 
quite amazing is Professor Hibben’s as- 
sertion that experientialists hold that “it 
is the function of thought to interpret 
experience, and not to anticipate it.” 

But, notwithstanding all we have said, it 
remains true that, if one does not care to 
trace and examine that movement of 
Hegel’s thought which is supposed to be ac- 
curate, but wants only so much of his re- 
sults and their relations to one another as 
is viewy and broad, then this book furnishes 
what one desires with greater success than 
any other we have seen. Of course, it is 
confined to the ‘Encyklopddie,’ and almost 
entirely to the ‘Logik,’ and that mostly as 
Hegel himself left it. It is a syllabus for 
lectures. 

But all these Hegelians—Harris, Wallace, 
Hibben, Everett, etc.—who dog the steps 
of their master in almost textual com- 
ments, are profoundly unfaithful to the 
spirit of Hegel and of his philosophy. The 
‘Logik’ was intended to be a mirror of the 
whole development of mind; and Hegel, 
with all that romanticism that was char- 
acteristic of his epoch, was far more es- 
sentially and determinedly a man who wish- 
ed to be up to date in all his mental de- 
velopment. Now ninety years have parad- 


ed before us since the ‘Logik’ was written; 





and the result is that it now condemns it- 
self. In the first place, the system, not 
in its deeper and truer spirit, but as it is 
worked out, and notwithstanding a sop 
tossed in one of the closing sections, ts 
anti-evolutionary, anti-progressive, be- 
cause it represents thought as attaining 
perfect fulfilment. There is no conceiva- 
ble fulfilment of any rational life except 
progress towards further fulfilment. The 
‘Logik’ is supposed to mirror the history 
of mind; and its first step is made to cor- 
respond to Thales, who ninety years ago 
seemed to stand at the threshold of thought. 
Thales, however, lived only twenty-five cen- 
turies ago; and we now know that men read 
and wrote fifty centuries before him, while 
the development of mind began countless 
eons before man became man, And it is evi- 
dent enough that all Hegel’s categories 
properly belong to his third grand division, 
the Begriff. What, for example, could be 
more monstrous than to call such a concep- 
tion as that of Being a primitive one; or, 
indeed, what more absurd than to say that 
the immediate is abstract? We might in- 
stance a dozen such self-refutations. That 
the Hegelians should have allowed the ob- 
viously unsuccessful development of the 
doctrine of Wesen to stand all these years 
uncorrected, is a striking instance of the 
mental fossilization that results from their 
method of study. A powerful and original 
study of what the true Hegelian doctrine of 
Wesen should be, according to our present 
lights, might breathe some real life into a 
modified Hegelianism, if anything could 
have that effect. 
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It is common to account altogether for 
the sorrows of Ireland by her wrongs, and 
to suppose that if you give the Irish peas- 
ant the land, you will secure for that sick 
nation health and wealth. There are, how- 
ever, intelligent Irishmen who probe deeper 
into the causes of national depression in 
Ireland, and of these Mr. George Moore is 
not the least outspoken. In a dozen short 
stories, or rather studies, he dwells on the 
lack of vitality among the peasants of Cath- 
olic Ireland, the lack of all romance in 
their lives, the utter joylessness that is not 
to be explained away by economic causes. 
“In the country districts Irish life is one 
of stagnant melancholy; the only aspiration 
that comes into their lives is a religious 
one. It will be said that the Irish are too 
poor to pay for pleasure, but they are not 
too poor to spend fifteen millions a year 
upon religion.’ 

Mr. Moore’s contention is, that unless 
something is done to stop the constant 
drain of the population into the priesthood 
and the conventual life, the Catholic laity 
will become extinct in a generation. There 
are only two ideas in Catholic Ireland: emi- 
gration and the priesthood. At the opening 
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of the last century there were one hundred 
nuns in Irish convents; there are now twen- 
ty thousand. “Ireland,” says Mr. Moore, 
“is emptying before the priests. In other 
countries Religion has managed to come to 
terms with Life.’’ But in Ireland the priests 
sternly repress courtship among the pea- 
sants, and arrange marriages on any basis 
rather than that of inclination. Social 
gatherings are discouraged, dancing is de- 
nounced from the altar, and all relaxation 
is treated as sinful. 

“JT turned to the driver and asked if there 
was no courting in the country. ‘There 
used to be courting,’ he said, ‘but now it is 
not the custom of the country any longer.’ 
‘How do you make up your marriages?’ ‘The 
marriages are made by the parents, and 
I’ve often seen it that the young couple did 
not see each other until the evening before 
the wedding—and sometimes not until the 
very morning of the wedding. Many a mar- 
riage I’ve seen broken off for half a sov- 
ereign.’”’ 


Elsewhere Mr. Moore writes: 


“The sexes mingle freely everywhere in 
Western Europe: only in Ireland and Tur- 
key is there any attempt made to separate 
them.” 


The possibility of a Celtic Renaissance 
through a revival of the language is re- 
jected by more than one character in these 
stories; for the priests, peasants, and re- 
formers whose lives the writer paints with 
grim realism, are introduced to discuss Mr. 
Moore’s theses, and the whole is frankly 
written with a purpose. Ireland sadly 
needs a Dickens, a humorist “with lights 
of tragedy in his laughter,” to expose the 
social weaknesses with which no Land Bill 
can reckon. But Mr. Moore is hardly fitted 
for the part. He is Mr. Meredith’s typical 
“agelast,” and his pages reflect no ray of 
humor. They leave the reader oppressed 
with the hopelessness of a country in 
which a majority of the peasant proprie- 
tors believe that an offended priest can 
turn them into rabbits, while they are 
taught by an all-powerful church that “we 
are here, not to make life successful and 
triumphant, but to gain heaven’’ (p. 215). 

The adventures of ‘Darby O’Gill’ are 
conceived in quite another vein. Here we 
have the traditional Irish fairy tale, in 
which even the banshee is pressed into the 
service of comedy, where every peasant is 
jovial, and every priest cracks jokes with 
his parishioners. These slight stories have 
no aim, and illustrate nothing but the 
amusing element in superstition; the 
seamy side is ignored, and the dialect is 
written with much spirit and correctness. 

Mr. Wasson is advertised as “taking rank 
as one of the best writers of New England 
salt-water sketches,’’ which reminds us of 
the man who prided himself on being the 
second authority in England on gray shirt- 
ings. His stories have appeared in the 
monthly magazines “in real dialect,” and 
those who can read them doubtless find 
them amusing. The book is full of strange 
oaths, such as “Godfrey Mighty’ and “gra- 
cious evers,’’ and we confess to an ina- 
bility to appreciate this sort of lingo: 
“Twas a dod-blowed wonder the tar wa’n’t 
every mite squat outen me, but someways 
this ’ere foot made out to take the heft 
on’t, and ole Dr. Roundturn he turned to 
and trimmed them toes down slick’s a whis- 
tle.” There is a good deal of humor in 
these sketches, which reek of tar and brine 
and oilskins; but, for the ordinary reader, 





the effort of quarrying for it will probably 
prove too arduous. 

The seasoned reader is suspicious of vol- 
umes of stories grouped round a central 
common feature. Like the book of ‘Essays 
on Cats in Furnaces,’ their ‘‘violent birth’’ 
too often ends in “poor validity.” True, a 
collection of stories about middle-aged love 
affairs carries, at first glance, a prettily 
autumnal idea made up of sunsets and In- 
dian summers and Michaelmas daisies. 
But reading only brings back distrust of 
the scheme. The stories are too palpably 
engineered into these boundaries. The 
course of true love may run smooth, it may 
run rough, but it runs, and the moment if 
is diked and ditched by the author's self- 
prescribed limitations, the effect on the 
reader who has small interest in seeing 
what may be done under hampering con- 
ditions, is stiff and stiffening. Yet the 
plan, if infelicitous, is not hopeless. It 
is in the carrying out as Miss Daskam has 
carried it out that the trouble lies. To 
counteract the autumnal ages of all the 
contracting parties, there is an averaging 
spring-lamb of sentiment that is mawk- 
ishly soft to the touch. The incidents are 
laboriously coaxed together in behalf of the 
middle-aged idea, and are not relieved by 
the frequent humorous passages, which in 
their turn seem foolishness in the twilight 
of belated romance. Having accepted the 
inevitable in the way of silver-flecked locks 
and the advantages of tiny wrinkles, the 
reader finds it disconcerting to come sud- 
denly upon an epigram like “Better fifty 
years of poker than a cycle of croquet.” 
The story which best holds the balance be- 
tween matter and manner, humor and sen- 
timent, is “Julia the Apostate.” Leaning 
to humor’s side, it becomes for that very 
reason the more effective romantically. 

‘Harry Revel’ begins in a foundling hos- 
pital in Plymouth, and proceeds through 
chimney-sweep circles, via murder and in- 
nocence suspected, to smugglers’ haunts on 
the Cornish coast, to military episodes in 
the Peninsular war, and thence northward 
to the place of beginning. It is a refresh- 
ingly told tale; not only a rattling one, but 
vocal with fuller harmonies than those of 
rattles. The hackneyed might so easily 
have prevailed, and it is never even pres- 
ent. The foundling’s career is unrolled to 
the reader without rubbing the well-nigh 
raw spots of foundlings’ lives as told if 
fiction. The eccentric folk who largely 
make Harry Revel’s world fit into it with- 
out reducing it to absurdity. The salt 
roughness of Cornwall is no breeder of 
daintiness, and here and there manners run 
a trifle rude. But it is a good, snapping 
story in a vein of original saying and 
doing. As an instance stands the portrait 
of Miss Plinlimmon, the Matron, who did 
not maltreat the foundlings, whose heart 
was kind, whose aspirations to the poetic 
and literary life found vent in ‘‘occasional 
verses” sublimely true to would-be poetic 
achievement. We quote one among sev- 
eral gems: 

‘‘Wounded here, you were shattered 
In the ankle—do not start! 

Much, much more it would have mattered 
In the neighborhood of the heart. 


The bullet sped comparatively wide, 
And he survives to be Old England's pride.’’ 


Les Héros de Roman. By Bolleau. Edited 
with introduction and notes by Thomas 





Frederick Professor of 
mance Languages in Cornell 
Boston: Ginn & Co. 1902. 


the Ro- 
University 


Crane 


This dialogue is not by any means the 
best known, nor perhaps the best, of Boi 
leau’s writings. Critics give it merely a 
passing mention; some editions do not con- 
tain it, and this is the first time it has ever 
been published separately, even in French 
‘Les Héros de Roman,’ however, is far from 


being insignificant. Boileau declared it 
“the least frivolous”’ of his works. In fact, 
it is a parody and a ‘‘take-off"’ on the fic- 


tion of the day, written after the fashion of 
Lucian. The scene is laid in the nether 
world, and the dead heroes of Rome and 
Greece are the principal characters. That 
is what makes it an interesting and en- 
tertaining document of seventeenth-century 
literature. It is Boileau’s protest against 
the absurdities of those long-drawn-out 
novels, in ten volumes, of D’Urfé, La Cal- 
prenéde and Mile. de Scudéry, which en- 
joyed such enormous vogue between 1620 
and 1660. Bolleau, like everybody else, had 
read them, and admired them, when he was 
in that early stage of dime-novel reading 
through which we all pass, and in which 
some always remain. But when he grew 
older, his rugged common sense begap to be 
shocked by that artificial and childish lit- 
erature in which shepherds were made to 
talk like and captains of an- 
cient times were shown indulging In senti- 
mental and foolish verbiage d'amour, draw- 
ing maps of the “pays de Tendre,”’ and 
busying themselves with the games of ‘‘ques- 
tions’”’ and ‘“‘enigmas,’’ that were the fash- 
ion of the drawing-rooms of the day. He 
then composed, in 1665, this dialogue, which 
he used to recite, with great success, to his 
friends, publishing it only after the death 


précieuses, 


of Mile. de Scudéry, and when many spu- 
rious editions had made it known to the 
public. 


It may well be that ‘Les Héros de Ro- 
man’ does not possess the most delicate 
kind of wit, as M. Brunetiére has it; but 
all will agree that it is an amusing, whole- 
some satire, which every student of that 
special side of French literature must and 
will enjoy. Accordingly, the edition that 
Professor Crane has brought out with such 
painstaking care and marked success is 
most welcome. Hardly any objections can 
be made to this excellent work, 
perhaps, that there is too much of it. 
book is no longer an edition 
with an introduction and notes. It is an 
exhaustive essay on French 
fiction and society in the seventeenth cen 
tury, followed by a short appendix 
up of Boileau’s dialogue. The 
tion covers 161 pages, while 
occupies only 64. Moreover, 


except, 
The 
of Bolleau 


Boileau, on 


made 
introduc- 
the dialogue 
there have 
been added to it some very important doc- 
uments, such as the reproduction of one of 
the earlier versions of the dialogue, pub- 
lished in 1688, by friends who had heard 
Boileau recite it; some characteristic pas- 
sages from the novels to which reference 
has been made; and, best of all, a facsimile 
of the famous Carte de Tendre. 

The long introduction, full of {Interesting 
information and amusing quotations, makes 
excellent reading, and is as complete and 
up-to-date as the most exacting scholar 
would care to have it. Perhaps the author 
has spent too much time in conveying an 
idea of the plot of some of those novels 
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which to-day seem so dull that even a Ger- 
man writer, he tells us, gave one of them 
up in despair. As to the notes, which are 
all at the bottom of the page (one more 
precedent for which we must be grateful), 
they are very satisfactory as far as they go, 
but it seems to us that the editor has been 
too sparing of them. Some notes to guard 
students against obsolete expressions would 
not come amiss. Thus, in the following sen- 
tence: “Assurément ils n’ont pas osé lui 
toucher”’ (page 182), it was indispensable to 
note that the use of Jui not merely is ob- 
solete, but would now be ungrammatical. 
The same is true of “Je croyais que ce fit 
du bas-breton” (p. 218). The expression 
“faire voir du pays’’ (p. 192) cannot be ex- 
plained by any of Littré’s definitions, quot- 
ed in the note, but must be taken as a jocu- 
lar reference to the love which Clélie will 
be able to display, thanks to her familiarity 
with the Carte de Tendre. 

The book, in both type and form, is ex- 
cellently got up. The publishers deserve 
their share of praise for having given such 
care to a work which lays no claim to a 
commercial success, but will, like the for- 
mer works of the same author, remain a 
lasting credit to American scholarship. 





Geschichte von Sul und Schumul, unbekannte 
trzihlung aus Tausend und eine Nacht. 
Nach dem Tiibinger Unikum herausge- 
geben von Dr. C. F. Seybold. Leipzig: 
Spirgatis. 1902. Pp. xviii, 104. 

This is probably the most important com- 
munication bearing on the ‘Thousand and 
One Nights’ since Zotenberg’s edition of 
‘Aladdin’ appeared. The MS. from which 
the present text is printed is one in a col- 
lection made by Wetzstein at Damascus, 
and bought from him for the Tiibingen 
University in 1864. There it has lain un- 
noticed ever since, a proof, if any were 
needed, that the great European libraries 
contain treasures of which no one dreams. 
Further, according to Professor Seybold, 
this MS. is the oldest yet found, older even 
than that of Galland, and dates, at latest, 
from the fourteenth century. What precise 
grounds, other than palwographical, exist 
for this dating he does not explain. The 
MS. is singular, also, in the care with which 
it has been written. Although by no means 
in classical Arabic, it has been vowelled 
throughout with an _ elaboration given 
usually only to Qur’ans and poetry. The 
voweiling, too, though aping classicality, 
follows, in the page of facsmile at least, the 
colloquial consonantal spelling. Altogether, 
the problem presented even by the MS. is 
an interesting and complicated one, 

As for the story, at the beginning a num- 
ber of leaves have been lost, and we are 
plunged into the middle of the action. There 
are also some other gaps, but nothing 
which obscures the main outline. That Is 
simplicity itself—the adventures of Sul In 
search of Shumul, who has been carried 
off by the Jinn on the eve of her marriage 
to him; but it involves some eplsodes of 
marked originality. Thus, it would be hard 
to parallel elsewhere in any collection of 
the ‘Nights’ Sul’s adventures in the desert 
in connection with the stolen horse: they 
are purely Bedawi in type, and might have 
come from ‘Antara’ or the ‘Bani [itlal.’ 
Sul’s intimate relationship with monks and 
the generally easy intercourse between 
Muslims and Christians is also strange to 





the ‘Nights,’ except, perhaps, in the very 
different story of Masrur and Zain al- 
mawasif. This is so marked as to furnish 
a possible dating-point. The conditions 
are that Egypt and Syria must have been 
under one government, and that this gov- 
ernment must have been most tolerant, even 
to the point of permitting Muslims to em- 
brace Christianity. 

Again, there is here a bit of hypnotism 
not to be precisely paralleled in the 
‘Nights.’ The passage is interesting, and 
may be translated thus: 


‘“‘And when it was the second day, he [a 
certain king of enchanters] had Sul brought 
into his presence and said to him, ‘I have 
determined now to make use of the magic 
mirror [darb al-mandal; Lane, ‘Modern 
Egyptians,’ chap. xii.], and thou shalt be- 
hold in it of marvels that in which the un- 
derstandings are bewildered.’ So he took 
Sul by the hand and brought him to a pool 
of water and made him sit beside the pool. 
Then the king had a censer of brass 
brought, on which were talismans and fig- 
ures, and he had a rod of bamboo in his 
hand. . . Then he took the rod in his 
hand and threw frankincense into the cen- 
ser, and murmured, and moved his lips and 
struck the pool with the rod. And the wa- 
ter began to boil and bubble and roar and 
rumble like rolling thunder, and Sul was 
confused and he fainted, and sleep seized 
him and he slept before the king. Then 
the king stretched out his hand and arous- 
ed him, and Sul looked on the place where 
he was, and lo! it was the abode of his 
father and his uncle and his folk and his 
people, and he looked upon his tent and 
upon the tent of Shumul, the daughter of 
his uncle, and upon their cattle pasturing, 
and he fell fainting.”’ 


The points of likeness with other stories 
are not so easy to trace. There is here, as 
in the story of Tuhfat al-qulub in the Bres- 
lau text; a good-natured, almost comic, Ib- 
lis. The general scheme of the superna- 
tural reminds most closely of the stories 
of ‘“Judar of Cairo” and “Ali and Zahir of 
Damascus” which Weil translated from the 
Gotha MS. The description of Damascus 
and the wanderings in Syria have points 
of contact with the story of Attaf, espe- 
cially as it is given in the Cotheal MS. But 
the originality of this story in plot and 
in details is more striking than any re- 
semblances. 

The question remains as to its place in 
the structure of the ‘Nights.’ That it, for 
example, ever formed part of any extended 
collection is not clear. Only a certain num- 
ber of Nights are indicated at the begin- 
ning, and these are not numbered. The for- 
mula runs only, “the next night’’; other- 
wise the tale is in the mouth of a reciter, 
qala-r-rawi, “The rawi_ said.’’ Was it, 
then, a custom to take a story which had 
never been incorporated in any recension 
of the ‘Nights,’ and which there was no 
intention of so incorporating, and give it a 
certain standing or suggest its nature by 
adding to it some of the characteristic for- 
mulas of that collection? This hypothesis 
appears possible, but it would have been 
well if Professor Seybold had entered in 
his preface upon the whole subject with 
greater detail. The text is admirably edit- 
ed, but his introduction is much too frag- 
mentary. 


Hombres y Glorias de América. Por En- 
rique Pifieyro. Paris: Garnier Fréres. 
1903. 

We have read every word of this little 
book, attracted not more by ite contents 





than by the spirit of the author, which 
breathes from the grave, humane effigy that 
serves as frontispiece. The smaller half 
consists of a rapid portrayal of the conflict 
between freedom and slavery in the United 
States during the decade before the civil 
war. It is marked by resort to the 
best authorities, and by a clear per- 
sonal adherence to the winning cause, with 
no apologies for the crime of slaveholding; 
yet also by independence and candor, as 
may be seen in Sefior Pifieyro’s treatment 
of Sumner and Lincoln and John Brown, of 
Buchanan and Taney. The point of view is 
the struggle for the control of the Senate, 
on which the pro-slavery ascendancy ac- 
quired under the Constitution depended. We 
have found scarcely anything to criticise, 
unless it be a certain failure to portray the 
evolution of Douglas and to make his later 
position with reference to slavery in the 
Territories plain. With the abolitionists 
proper we have here only incidentally to do. 
They are characterized (on p. 84) as “el- 
grupo de fandticos sublimes que coisagran 
su vida, sin sofiar en premio ni beneficio 
personal, 4 la realizacién de remotos ele- 
vados ideales.” It is erroneously surmised 
on page 47 that few read ‘Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin’ nowadays; quite the contrary 
is true, and no such reason was alleged for 
the recent decision to drop the work from 
the New York city school library lists. 
Moreover, the story has held the stage un- 
interruptedly for half a century. 

The great controversy is considered anew 
in a subsequent very judicious review of 
Morse’s ‘Life of Lincoln.’ Motley’s Letters 
afford another leading topic. We get a 
glimpse of Theodore Parker and Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe in Cuba in the loving and ex- 
tended portrayal of the great Cuban edu- 
cator, José de la Luz y Caballero, founder 
of the college El Salvador; and Ticknor is 
praised for his discernment and scholar- 
ship in the exposure of the fraudulent 
‘Centon Epistolario’ of Don Antonio Vera 
y Zafiga. Full of interest also are the 
critical chapters devoted to the Argen- 
tinian patriot, General José de San Martin; 
the Venezuelan codifier, grammarian, 
poet, translator of Victor Hugo, mas- 
ter of the Castilian tongue, who found 
the sphere of his greatest usefulness and 
honor in Chile, Andrés Bello; and to the Cu- 
ban Tyrtzus, Heredia, who is here vindicat- 
ed against the disparagement of Menéndez 
y Pelayo. Finally, a review of Mariéjol’s 
‘Pierre Martyr d’Anghera’ offers an oppor- 
tunity to delineate this ‘“‘reporter’’ of things 
American in the sixteenth century. 

The fame of not one of the worthies enu- 
merated above as flourishing in the nine- 
teenth century, can be said to have reached 
this continent except among students of 
history, and for this reason if for no othcr 
we could wish a wide circulation of these 
essays of Sefior Pifieyro’s among those who 
have command of the Spanish. It will be 
long, we fear, before our ignorant chau- 
vinism (rekindled by imperialistic folly) 
can become aware of the greatness and 
purity of the ‘‘hombres de América” who 
have shaped the fortunes of the vast con- 
tinent about to be severed from ours by the 
international waterway. Any one who 
knows what are the true glories of both 
Americas, will feel it a privilege to re- 
flect upon them with the aid of so en- 
lightened a guide as our author, accustom- 
ed (to use his own phrase applied in an- 
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other connection) “‘mirar las cosas con in- 
alterable serenidad.”’ 





Down the Orinoco in a Canoe. By Perez 
Triana. With an introduction by R. B. 
Cunninghame Graham. Thomas Y. Crow- 
ell & Co. 1903. 

“Where in thunder is Bogoter?’” asked an 
American Secretary of State, after confer- 
ring the appointment of Vice-Consul at 
Bogot&é upon an American citizen whose 
ambition it was to represent his country at 
the capital of the South American Repub- 
lic of Colombia. Mr. 
ham, who stands as literary sponsor for 
Sefior Triana’s booklet, tells us, in a bright- 
ly written preface, that Bogot& to-day is 
“without doubt the greatest literary centre 
south of Panama’; and that “in Bogot& 


| struck the River Tua, by which he reached 


Cunninghame Gra- | 


more serious literary work is done during | 


a month than in the rest of the republics 
in a year.” It is, he says, “in a way a 
kind of Chibcha Athens.’”’ So the literary 
lights of Lima, Caracas, Rio de Janeiro, 


Buenos Ayres, and Santiago—to say nothing | 


of those of Georgetown, British Guiana— 
must pale their ineffectual fires before the 
brilliancy of the capital of a state which 
beats even Venezuela in the frequency of 
its bloody revolutions. In a fit of sweet 


reasonableness, Mr. Cunninghame Graham | 
admits the soft impeachment of his gen- | 


eration, that he is himself eccentric, and, 


judging from the book before us, we 


can- | 


not but think his affectation about Bogota | 


somewhat peculiar. 

‘Down the Orinoco in a Canoe’ is an un- 
satisfying and disappointing performance. 
The title is altogether misleading, for there 
is very little about the Orinoco in these 
pages. In fact, in chapter xix., the writer 


| British Standard Sections. 


candidly admits that he brings ‘“‘no new or | 


useful contribution from a scientific point 
of view.”’ 
give (p. 238) information about the Orinoco 
taken from a paper by Col. 
Church, which was published in the Geo- 
graphical Journal for April, 1901. There is 
more about the Meta, a tributary of the 
Orinoco, than about the Orinoco; but all 
that was worth saying about both rivers 
might have been told in a short magazine 
article. Fleeing from one of the ever-re- 
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To make amends, he proceeds to | 


George Earl | 





| 


curring revolutions that afflict the republic 
of Colombia, Mr. Triana, who is son of a 
former President of that highly polished 
state, thought it would be safer for him to 
take flight by a sort of back door to his | 
native land, instead of going to Panama or | 
Colon. He hurried across country till he | 


the Meta in four days. After several days’ 
journey on the Meta, he struck the Ori- | 
noco two days after leaving Santa Cata- 
lina. Some part of the journeying on this 
great river was done, not in a canoe, but 
in ‘a one-masted schooner,’ presumably a 
sloop. At Bolivar a steamer was taken as ' 
far as the British island of Trinidad. A few 
natives and some alligators were seen; but 
story there is none to tell. Mr. Triana is 
evidently an educated gentleman who is a 
bit of a philosopher, but his book is a mere 


pot-boiler that will hardly add to the 
literary fame of Bogota. 
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STANDARD BOOKS ABOUT THE QUAKERS 





A Quaker Experiment in Governmest. 
By Isaac Suaxpiess, LL.D. The authoritative 
exposition, from the Quaker standpoint, of Penn's 
unique ‘ experiment’’ in government according to 
Christian principles. Covers the whole colonial 


history of Pennsylvania. Popular edition, two volumes in 

one, 12mo, cloth, 540 pages ‘ Ls A - $1.50 
Haverrorn FEprtiox, two volumes, profusely illustrated, 

half morocco, deckel ¢ dete, gilt top $7.5 


Quaker Arrivals in Philadelphia, 1682-1750. 
Certificates of Removal received at Philadelphia Month!y 
Meeting of Friends, Extracted from the original records snd 
edited by Atuert Cook Myurs, M.L. I2mo, cloth, $1.25 





The Quaker: a Study in Costume. 
By Ametin M. Guuuces. A historical stady of 
the origin end development of the distin 
Quaker forma of dress Profuse watrated from 
historical examples I2mo, 248 pages, bound | 
half ooze-sheep, with a cover design by Mise Amy Oth 

Sally Wister’s Journal ; being a Quaker Maiden's 
4ecount of her Experien: es with Officers of 
the Continental Army, V177-177" 
manuscript of great value and ec! Now fret 
pub 1 in full Illustrated with over seventy 
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portraits, views, and facsimi Edited by Alegent 
Coow Myeus. MI l2mo 2774 pages . 
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FERRIS & LEACH, Publishers, Nos. 29-31 North Seventh Street, PHILADELPHIA. 
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Notes on the Hebrew Text 
of the Books of Kings. 


With an Introduc — and Aprendis by the 
Rev. C. F. BURNEY 
¢ loth, Sea #4. 76" 


For sale by all booksellers. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, American Branch, 
91-93 Pitth Avenue, New York. 





ASK FOR 


CROWELL'S POETS 


RUSKIN HOMESPUNS 
Made in the Isle of Man. The product of a village In 
dustry established by John Ruskin. Lovers of pure 
wool and honest hand-woven cloth should try these 
fabrics. Samples and information sent by 
JOSEPH RYDINGS, 816 Madison Ave., Paterson, N. J 


FOR RENT, FURNISHED. 
Prof. Thayer's Cottage at Seal Harbor, Me. 
Eight bedrooms, new plumb: “Kool ot -_ ation. Price 


esirable open 
metisete to Cos @L TEBBIM Lt bea! Harbor, Me. 
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Travel. | Travel. Travel. 


Going to Europe? Mee 


FOUR-TRACK 
SWITZERLAND. 


NEWS 
Zermatt and the Majestic Matterhorn 


An Illustrated Magazine 
of Travel and Education 

Viege-Zermatt Railway, 5,000 feet. 
Zermatt-Gornergrat Electric Railway, 10,000 feet. 


MORE THAN 100 PAGES MONTHLY 
Its scope and character is indicated by the fol" 
lowing titles of articles that have appeared in 
recent issues: 
, : Pict Venezuela—Iilus..... Frederick A. Ob 
Magnificent mountain scenery. Splendid Seiler hotels with American comforts. Ideal Haunts of Kben Holiden—llus,...... Del B, Salmon 
: ° eS eee . A Journey Among the Stara—Illus...Frank W. Mack 
bracing summer resort for Americans travelling in Europe and wishing a respite from the 
enervating heat of the cities. Season May 15 to October 31. 
Direct railway communication with all European cities. Dining-cars on Jura-Simplon 
trains. 
Prospectus, pamphlets, time-tables, etc., at all Tourist Agencies, or at offices Jura- 
Simplon Railway, Piccadilly Circus, London. 


















In the Great North Woods—Poem..Eben E. Rexford 
Beautiful Porto Rico—Illus. ..Hezekiah Butterworth 
In Rip Van Winkle’s Land—Poem...... Minna Irvin 
Nature’s Chronometer—Illus.......... H. M. Albaug 
Van Arsdale, The Platitudinarian—Illus, 

Charles Battell Loomis 
The Three Oregons—Tllus............. Alfred Holman 
Anctent Prophecies Fulfilled—Il..George H. Daniels 
The Stories the Totems Tell—Illus. Luther L. Holden 
A Little Country Cousin—Illus:...Kathleen L. Grei 
The Mazamas—lIllus.............--+s000+ Will _G. Stee 
When Mother Goes Away—Poem........... Joe Cone 
A Little Bit of Holland—))lus...... Charies B. Wells 
The Romance of Reality—Lllus a 
nominees en ————— Samoa and Tutuila—Illus.... 
war gi fi 2 a ere ee ee ea ere ee ee ee Under Mexican Skies—lIllus. 


/NO POISON 


Has ever been found 
in the enamel of 


Agate Nickel-Steel 


The Blue Label Proves It. 
































Niagara in Winter—TIllus............. Orrin E. Dunlap 
Little Histories—Illuatrated: 

Fort Putnam............. William J. Lampton 

The Confederate White House... Herbert Brooks 

The Alamo. ........ccccccrcceves John K. Le Baron 


Single copies 5 cents, or 50 cents a year 
Can be had of newsdealers, or by addressing 


Grorce H. Danrezs, Publisher 
Grand Central Station, New York 
































Sold by leading House-furnishing and Department 
Stores everywhere. Send for ‘booklet. 
If substitutes are offered write us. ‘ 
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Back Again 
Financial. LD familiar guests flock to Dixville 
me We buy and sell bills of exchanges and Notch in late July and August. 


LETTERS ™2ke Cable transfers of money on Europe, Come early to THE BALSAMS and 


Australia, and South Africa; also make 


OF llecti di " ¥ . : 
O | caBibrr Silcstignatnd ans commarsetee spate | | enjoy the troutfishing. A rare spot 
wo ° 
onsta International Cheques. Certificates of Deposit. “ss < neste t ith fi ‘ f 
‘4 rite for booklet with fine views o 
N . . . 
papery Neg angolensis the glorious mountain scenery. Per- 


§_NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. ; 
fect relief from hay-fever. 


Upholstery, |__| aa ee 
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Spec st a . 
pial value in medium-weight Tapestry ana | | By VIOLET JACOB. 12%, ner, $1.20 Dixville Notch, N. H. (White Mts.) 
as Window Curtains or Portieres. £ Th a So fresh, 80 wholesome, 80 Sean oie at to Gctober i 
Lengths, 3 to 844 yards, width 60 inches, SA £4E: original. —The Spectator, : 


Foliage design with border, 83.50; formerly $6 50. 















Oriental design Tapestry. —iom colors, @4.00; , | ee ¥ : GOING ABROAD ON A BICYCLE TRIP ? 
Armure, —_ ee aot shades, 85.00; ; = —- Send for “ Bicycling Notes for Tourists Abroad.” 
ormerly $10.00 ; 
Light Tapestry, with tinsel effects, bright colors on L E Y L A N D L I N E 


ecru and Nile grounds, #7.00; formerly $9.50. READY THIS WEEK 
Heavy Cotton Tapestry, floral designs, @8.00; Boston— Liverpool. 


Heavy Cotton Pe, aoe SOOT 810.00; T H E SA M A R I T A N S Immense new steamers. First cabin, 986 upwards. 


Discount if return passage is taken. 













formerly $20.00, A ™ “ :” 
Silk Fabrics, rich Oriental colors, $27.50; Tale of To-day in “ Dickens’” London Bohemian ....... 
formerly $40.00, #1.50 ALL BOOKSELLERS $1.50 Cestrian........ J 
Couch Covers, in variety of fabrics and designs, | ~ i. bb ns oy 
at reduced prices, 7 ‘ ena ik AR TSI RC - Ca onl a aout S* ai 
FAMILY HISTORY,Mr, TUDOR SHERWOOD P. 0. HOUGHTON & CO., Gen’l Agts., 


oar >] with many years’ experience 
of Records and Record-searching 1 i t B Telephone 1359 Main. 115 State Street, Boston. 
e ) roar AS 4 9th St. Ireland, can now acce ¢ commissions ay Fa Ne Se tion eran : eee 


evidence of Family History, Descent, and the Right to 


tio EUROPE 
NEW YORK. ress ecroft Road, Brockley, London, 6. E, m 


Persons wishing the best possible service in 





END 6 cts, in stamps for Booklet No. 848, con- 7 . A 
complete masterpieces by Beecher, | European travel, entire freedom to enjoy a jour- 


: eEey tainin 
Choate,” Ward, “+ ane 
E M | N G TO N EEN WLOQUENCE, John D. Morris & Co., Suite | Rey in the Old World, carefully arranged routes 
63, Commonwealth Bidg., Philadelphia. and special high-class parties, are invited to ad- 


Standard Typewriter me dress Mrs. M. D. FRAZAR, 


327 BROADWAY, NEW YORK | Bosks.on Eclentlac Sectaliem.—Cetelogue free Tremont Temple, Boston, Mass. 














